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Quick and Powerful 


By MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


HE object of preaching and teaching in the Church is, quite 

simply, to move men. We preach in order that men may be 

stirred into newness of life; and we teach in order that men 
may continue, in the Spirit-moved pulsation of repentance and faith, 
to grow, to increase, to live and move under the continued and 
inevitable forward tension of the grace of God that dare not be 
received in vain. This is a commonplace, and there is nothing 
startling about it; the startling thing is that so many of our sermons 
(good sermons, carefully constructed sermons, and not altogether 
unedifying sermons) themselves are not in motion, do not go any- 
where. They hover statically above the living and moving text, 
like a helicopter above a torrent, at a safe remove from the stream’s 
rapid and rapacious onflow, unaffected by its persistent din, and un- 
flecked by its cool and stinging spray. This is bad psychology: our 
wandering wits leave the preacher for little side excursions into 
trivia with the comfortable assurance that they can come back any 
time and find the preacher where they left him; there is no sense of 
urgency that compels us to stay with him. 

But it is bad theology also. This is not a criticism of the “doc- 
trinal” sermon; for unless our Lord’s promise of a Spirit that would 
lead men into all truth was a mockery and unless His Apostles’ 
prayers that men might grow in knowledge are a pious phrase, the 
doctrinal sermon is the very lifeblood of the living, loving, testify- 
ing, and missionary church. The cure lies not in less doctrine but in 
more; it lies in a more perfect reflection and re-echoing on our part 
of Biblical reality, in Biblical terms; for the Word of God is quick 
and powerful, both in content and in manner. 
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Doctrine involves knowing; and while all of us have had contact 
with the special nosse cum affectu et effectu in the doctrine of elec- 
tion, it is doubtful whether we are fully aware of what the full scope 
of “knowing” in the Biblical sense is; our ideas of knowing and 
reality are, whether we realize it or not, deeply influenced by Greek 
conceptions: the idea of knowing which excludes as far as possible 
all subjective elements and thinks of reality as most purely grasped 
when seen in the long perspective of passionless contemplation, 
reality being thought of as the del Ov, the timeless forms and form- 
giving principles which persist through all temporal coming-to-be 
and passing-away. The Hebraic-Biblical idea of knowledge is the 
extreme opposite of this: knowing is not so much a mode of seeing 
as a mode of hearing; it is a contact and a confrontation rather than 
a withdrawal and a contemplation. A thing is “known,” not when 
it is intellectually grasped or established by definition (how few 
definitions there are in Scripture! ), but when its significance for the 
knower and its claim upon the knower is grasped and becomes 
effective in him. To this the Biblical conception of reality cor- 
responds: reality is what happens in time, not, however, as a casual 
series of events or even a causally connected course of events, but 
as God’s action, His dealings with men and men’s reaction to those 
dealings, in faith or unbelief, in obedience or revolt. Consequently 
the people of God have never had a science, and the ideal of the 
contemplative life is foreign to God’s people under both covenants.’ 
God is not the object of static contemplation.” 

He is not merely to be contemplated; He is not primarily Eternal 
Being; He is eternally active. His omnipresence is ubiquitous ac- 
tivity; as Luther says, God in His action is present in leaf and blade: 

Gott ist an keinen Ort gebunden, er ist auch an keinem ausge- 

schlossen. Er ist an allen Orten, auch in der geringsten Creatur, 

als, in einem Baumblatt oder in einem Graeslein, und ist doch 
nirgend. Nirgend, verstehe, greiflich und beschlossen: an allen 

Orten aber ist er, denn er schafft, wirket und erhaelt alle Dinge.* 


God’s creative speaking has never ceased: “Er spricht noch immer- 
dar.” Luther sees all history in His hands: “Gott hat ein schoen, 
herrlich und sehr stark Kartenspiel von maechtigen, grossen Herrn 
wie Kaiser, Koenigen, Fuersten usw. zusammengelesen, schlaegt 
einen mit dem andern.”* When God tells His people, “was Gott 
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sei, was seine Natur und Eigenschaft sei,” He speaks of His deeds, 
“dass er wohltue, erloese aus Gefaehrlichkeiten, und helfe aus 
Noeten und allerlei Widerwaertigkeiten.” ° 


Luther's conception of God is Biblical, for the God of the Bible 
is quick and powerful. The God of the Old Testament is the Living 
God, and power and might are His. The bitter irony of Elijah, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah over against the idols of wood and stone, the 
toilsome products of men’s hands, the solid incarnations of im- 
potence, are triumphant confessions to the quick and powerful God 
who can and does assert His will among men, the God of the 
mighty arm and the high hand that led His people out of Egypt 
and will lead them amid jubilation out of Babylon. When an 
Israelite cries out “My God!” he cries out as one who has known 
and felt the hand of God in his life: “The Lord is my Strength 
and Song, and He is become my Salvation: He is my God... . The 
Lord is a man of war; the Lord is His name. ... Thy right hand, 
O Lord, is become glorious in power; Thy right hand, O Lord, hath 
dashed in pieces the enemy.” (Ex. 15:2 ff.)° 

It is the Living God of the Old Testament who is at work in 
the New, the living and therefore the only true God who begets 
men again unto a living hope. The God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is not a God who can be described by placid predica- 
tions; where this God is, there is no gray world of abstractions, 
theories, principles, formulas, and definitions, but the green and 
burgeoning world of action. St. Paul, to take but one example, has 
no sooner ascribed “attributes” to Him — “the Father of mercies 
and the God of all comfort” — than he proceeds to translate those 
attributes into concrete divine action: “Who comforteth us in all our 
tribulation. ... God which raiseth the dead; who delivered us from 
so great a death, and doth deliver; in whom we trust that He will 
yet deliver us.” (2 Cor.1:3 ff.) Amd the best commentary on 
“God is Love” (1 John 4:8) is the following verse: “In this was 
manifested the love of God toward us because that God sent His 
only-begotten Son into the world that we might live through Him.” 
To “know” this God, the living, active, working God that confronts 
man and asserts His claim upon him, that lays His right hand on 
man and bids him fear no more, to “know” such a God is in the 

last analysis “to be known” by Him (Gal. 4:9; 1 Cor. 8:2-3). 
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At every turn the vitality, the active, determinative character of 
God confronts us: the supreme reality in the Bible is what “is” in 
God’s eyes, in His judgment, guxgootev, évavtiov, évdmiov tod deo, 
Moses is “a God to Pharaoh” because God has declared him such. 
(Ex. 7:1; 4:16.)* God counts, decisively, at every point in man’s 
existence, at every turn of the history of the world. He does not 
sit back and watch in the purely contemplative activity that Aristotle 
ascribes to his god. This is no mere final cause of a god, no “careless 
god” of Epicurus; His very waiting is an activity, an exercise of His 
grace; His forbearance and long-suffering work to lead man to 
repentance (Rom.2:4); “The Lord is not slack concerning His 
promise .. . but is long-suffering to usward, not willing that any 
should perish. ... Wherefore . . . account that the long-suffering of 
our Lord is salvation.” (2 Pet. 3:9, 15.) 

As God is, so His Word to us is: quick and powerful. The first 
thing St. Paul says to the Romans about the Gospel to which he has 
been separated is that it is God’s, teov. And, as Schlatter says,® 
a great deal depends on how we classify that genitive. If it is an 
objective genitive, the Gospel contains very valuable and authorita- 
tive information about God and can be contemplated. But the char- 
acter both of evayyéov and of tds as we learn it from Scripture 
itself demands that it be a subjective genitive: then the Gospel is 
a divine action and confronts and calls us into His grace. It is quick 
and powerful in virtue of the God who speaks it. We see it plainly 
in Jesus’ answer to John the Baptist: “The blind receive their sight, 
and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the Gospel preached to them” 
(Matt. 11:5). The preaching of the Gospel is in a series of actions 
and is the climax of the series. The Word has power, it works and 
creates what it says: the Messianic age as foretold by Isaiah has 
dawned. 

The Gospel is not a mere record, though it is that too; not merely 
a collection of stories about Jesus Christ, though it is that too; 
it is a living force, on the move and at work in the world. In the 
barest outline of the Gospel the pro mobis is not omitted (1 Cor. 
15:3 ff.); the Gospel concerns us; it s redemptive action, and where 
it goes, it cuts a furrow between life and death (2 Cor. 2:15-16). 
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God calls men through the Gospel, calls them into salvation and 
glory (2 Thess. 2:14); the Gospel everywhere is bringing forth fruit 
and growing, is effectually operative (Col. 1:6); it destroys ancient 
enmity and brings Jew and Gentile together into one new household 
of God (Eph. 3:6). The Gospel is not “full” until it has done its 
work (Rom. 15:19), and its work is to bring men deliverance (Eph. 
1:13): to create and sustain faith (Rom. 1:16; Phil. 1:27); to be- 
stow peace upon them (Eph. 6:15); to give men new life (1 Cor. 
4:15; 1 Pet. 1:23); to bring life and immortality to light (2 Tim. 
1:10); to unite the present with the future in the certainty of hope 
(Col. 1:23). It is the breaking forth of the light of the glory of 
Christ (2 Cor. 2:15-16). 

What is true of the Gospel we find confirmed by any of the 
Gospels. The first sentences of Matthew plunge us into the running 
and turbulent stream of the history of God’s redemptive dealings 
with His people, from Abraham to the highest glory of the King- 
dom, from David and Solomon to the apparent death of Israel's 
hopes in Babylon, and from Babylon to Jesus, who is called the 
Christ; and throughout the Gospel things happen: an angel appears 
to a carpenter; a Child is born to a virgin; prophecy is fulfilled; 
Magi follow a star; a family flees to Egypt; a king kills a village full 
of children; a family returns from Egypt; the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness is heard, and John the Baptist proclaims the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God and calls men to repentance and to 
Baptism; Jesus appears, is baptized that He may fulfill all right- 
eousness; the heavens are opened, the Spirit of God descends; the 
voice of God is heard; the Son of Man faces the concentrated assault 
of Satan and triumphs with the Word of God — all this, and we 
have not yet traversed four of the Gospel’s twenty-eight chapters. 
St. Luke’s summary of his own Gospel, “All that Jesus began both 
to do and to teach,” could be written over any of the Gospels. 
St. Matthew’s is peculiarly the Gospel of the kingdom of the heavens, 
and the Kingdom “comes,” “draws near.” The theological move- 
ment of this Gospel is as quick, as incessant, as intense as the actions 
of the characters in it. St. Matthew prefers to speak of it as the king- 
dom of the heavens, thereby emphasizing the active element in the 
term, indicating that this is the sway, the reign, the ruling of God; 
that it comes by the direct and mighty intervention of God from 
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heaven. The active, dynamic character of the Kingdom is apparent 
everywhere. It is seen, for instance, in the fact that the disciples of 
Jesus are bidden to proclaim the Kingdom in word and deed (Matt. 
10:7-8); it is seen, moreover, in the parables that illustrate its 
working. Things happen: a sower goes out to sow; a mustard seed 
grows from the smallest of seeds to a mighty tree; leaven penetrates 
and does its work; the dragnet brings in its haul; a king prepares a 
marriage feast and sends repeated and insistent invitations to his 
guests; a man builds a vineyard and works it; a mighty lord gen- 
erously forgives a huge debt. It is seen also in the fact that again 
and again the Kingdom is practically equated with Christ Himself, 
the ever active, restlessly ministering Christ.” 

And when we turn from the historical to the doctrinal books, 
there is no real change in quality. Things are happening here too. 
Take a book that most nearly resembles a treatise, the most “ex- 
pository,” certainly, of the Pauline Epistles, Romans. What do we 
find? God at work; God calling and “separating” an Apostle as He 
had taken men to be His mouth of old; God promising and making 
good His promise; God making “saints” of men by His active, 
redeeming love; God’s Son entering into mankind, literally, actually, 
historically, as the seed of a Jewish king, David; God’s Son declared 
the Son of God with power in virtue of His resurrection from the 
dead, a resurrection that begins and guarantees all resurrections; God 
uttering good news that is a power to deliver man; God revealing, 
actively and effectually, His righteousness; God “revealing” His 
wrath, actually and in deed, upon a mankind that refused and denied 
Him — “God gave them up” in fearful judicial surrender; God 
judging; God forbearing and leading men to repentance; God 
praising and rewarding; God entrusting His oracles to His people; 
God setting forth His Son in propitiatory power, a mercy seat 
sprinkled with the Son’s own blood, vindicating His righteousness 
and acquitting the believer; God able to perform what He has 
promised; God raising Jesus from the dead; the grace of God 
abounding, conquering sin, and reigning through righteousness unto 
eternal life by Jesus Christ; God dealing with man in Baptism, 
killing the old man and transplanting the new into a life that is 
a whole, living communion with Himself; God predestinating, God 
calling, God justifying, God glorifying His elect — it is a song of 
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songs on the resistless energy of God’s redemptive purpose and the 
triumphant progress of its carrying out. 

It is the same wherever we turn in Scripture; we speak for con- 
venience of Biblical, or New Testament, concepts. But “concept” 
is too pale and weak, too static to designate the cluster of energies 
found in such words as “faith,” “love,” or “grace.” Faith has been 
called “Jauter Heilsbezogenheit,” mere and pure relatedness to re- 
demption and so, of course, to God; it excludes all doing on man’s 
part, “giving glory to God.” God has His glory when He is seen, 
felt, manifested, and acknowledged as what He is, “zon pro idolo 
sed pro Deo”; the classic passage on faith, the fourth chapter of 
Romans, leaves no doubt as to what sort of God God in His glory is. 
Abraham believed, out of his desperation and in hope against hope, 
in the God who can do what no man can do, justify the ungodly; 
in the God who does where all human doing ceases, the “God who 
quickeneth the dead and calleth those things which be not as though 
they were,” even as we “believe on Him that raised up Jesus, our 
Lord, from the dead.” And so faith, the most passive of man’s ex- 
periences, becomes paradoxically a living, active, and busy thing 
“which worketh by love” (Gal. 5:6), for it taps divine potencies and 
must work or die. (James 2:26.) 

St. Paul anchors the Christian hope (itself possessed of a more 
confident and elastic vigor than any secular “hope,” being God- 
centered) in the “love of God . . . shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto us” (Rom.5:5). And he assures 
us of this love, not by any disquisitions on the nature and qualities 
of God, but by pointing to an event, an event that is the eternally 
sufficient answer to all doubts: “Christ died for us” (Rom.5:8). 
While we were without strength, ungodly, sinners, while we were 
yet enemies, Christ died for us; so God commends His love to us: 
there is the fact, the act, the deed, the event, and all our adjectives 
and predications on God’s love are but a stammering acknowledg- 
ment of it; all our love is but the echo and reflection of it, of the 
divine Agape in its spontaneity, its uncausedness, its abundant and 
overflowing character, its sameness to all, be the recipient Judas or 
Peter, its willingness to suffer betrayal and to be “eine verlorene 
Liebe.” 

There are no quietly comfortable concepts; grace, which is rather 
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a worn coin in our constant use of it, might at first glance appear 
such: God gives it, man receives it, and there’s an end of the matter. 
But when we look again, we see that its quiescence is in the veil 
we have thrown over it, not in itself. For God’s purpose, His active 
will, is in it (2 Tim.1:9); we do not merely receive it; we are 
warned not to receive it in vain (2 Cor.6:1); we are exhorted to 
grow strong in it (2 Tim.2:1); it suffices us in our weakness, for 
God’s strength is in it (2 Cor.12:9f.); we are under it as the 
dominant and controlling force in our lives (Rom.6:14-15); we 
stand in it (Rom.5:2); it teaches us (Tit. 2:12); we “know” it in 
the full Biblical sense of knowing (2 Cor.8:9; Col. 1:6), for every 
phase of God’s redemptive action is linked with it, from election 
through calling, justifying, and saving to the eternal comfort and 
good hope of the eschatological consummation (Rom. 11:5; Gal. 
1:6; Rom. 3:25; Eph. 2:5,8; 2 Thess.2:16). When St. Paul says, 
“By the grace of God I am what I am” (1 Cor. 15:10), we must 
not weaken his words to mean, “God let me become what I am”; 
his words say, “The grace of God made and makes me to be what 
I am; when I work, it is God’s grace working in me.” Grace, too, 
is quick and powerful. Even “peace” partakes of this pulsing divine 
movement; when the angels sang “peace on earth,” they were pro- 
claiming redemptive action; and the peace of God “keeps,” guards, 
men’s hearts and rules in them (Phil. 4:7; Col.3:15). And it is 
the God of peace who “shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly” 
(Rom. 16:20). 

One might profitably pursue the investigation further; a study of 
the verbs of the New Testament, especially their tenses, might prove 
rewarding. Or one might study the structure of Scripture as a whole 
and the place of the historical books in it; we should probably end 
with a greater appreciation of the fact that the Jews classed as the 
Former Prophets books which we call historical. But enough has 
been given to show that when we are dealing with God’s Word, 
we are dealing with life and power, with energy and movement. 

The setting for our preaching of this Word is true to the nature 
of the proclamation as it ought to be. The liturgy moves; and for 
all its stately splendor is full of the lively tension that comes with 
the interaction between God’s grace and the penitent and believing 
heart of man. The best of our hymnody, too, words and music, is 
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a supple and vivid voicing of God’s redemptive action and man’s 
response. If the sermon becomes a static “meditation,” it is a foreign 
body in the organism of worship and thus both denies itself and 
slows the pulse beat of the living and worshiping church. 


The Word is quick; we must let it live. The Word is powerful; 
we must let it work. These lines are being written in December, 
1950; we are not looking now for ideas, or principles, or abstrac- 
tions, not even brilliant ones. We want the quick and powerful as- 
surance that a puissant and merciful God is in the midst of us. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
FOOTNOTES 


1. Cf. Kittel, TAW, s. v. ywooxo, I, 697. 

2. In their almost ludicrous attempts to avoid calling a sermon a sermon some 
clergymen have drifted into such terms as “meditation.” “Meditation” for 
a Christian sermon is either an elegant misnomer or, if it fits, an alarming 
symptom. 

. Tischreden, St. L. XXII:73. 

. Tischreden, as quoted by H. Bornkamm in Luthers Geistige Welt, p. 199. 

. St. L. II:1723, on Deut. 5:9. 

. Cf. Kittel, TAW, s. v. Oedc, III, p. 90. 

. Cp. Stauffer, Theologie des N.T., pp. 121—122. 

. Gottes Gerechtigkeit, on Rom. 1:1. 

. Cf. Kittel, TAW, s. v. Baotrsia, I, 590 f. 

. Cf. Nygren, Agape and Eros, Il, ii, pp. 508 ff. 
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A Concordance Study 
of the Concept “Word of God” 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


HE concept “Word of God” currently occupies a crucial posi- 
fe in theological discussion. At least two principal reasons 

are apparent for this situation. Both arise from the fact that 
the Sacred Scriptures of Old and New Testaments came under the 
fire of liberal higher criticism. Thereby the significance and con- 
tent of these writings was called into question, and their reliability 
as revelation was impugned. 

The one concern with the concept “Word of God” arises in 
reaction to the questioning of the reliability of the revelation. This 
is the trend of discussion in which theologians of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod have been, for half a century, engaged 
particularly and which has revolved largely around the question of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

The other is in reaction to the questioning of the significance and 
meaning of these writings. It has made concessions to the misgiv- 
ings of liberal criticism as to the reliability of the documents, but 
has sought to define the core of the Judaeo-Christian theology and 
has emphasized the basic vitality of its insight into God in Christ. 
Such labels as “Barthianism” and “neo-orthodoxy” familiarly char- 
acterize this movement. Unfortunately for the spectator of these 
reactions, neo-orthodoxy is in revolt not merely against a liberalist 
suspicion of the theology of the Scriptures, but against the orthodox 
defense of the inspired nature of their form. Hence one and the 
same man becomes tarred with the stick of orthodoxism and 
obscurantism when he acknowledges the inspiration of Scripture, 
and of Barthianism and neo-orthodoxy when he maintains the 
dynamic quality of Christian theology. 

This paper proposes, in rather naive fashion, to make a study 
which should be preparatory to any discussion of the phrase “Word 
of God.” The naiveté lies in the fact that it confines itself to the 
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Scriptures themselves and to one concept of the Scriptures, “Word 
of God.” Yet such a study, even if it do no more than to go down 
a concordance and assemble apparently cognate references, is basic. 
A theologian of the Missouri Synod assumes, before he begins a 
study of this sort and afterward, that the Scriptures themselves are 
the one source of his knowledge of the concept; that the concept 
must be apparent in clear words of the Scriptures; and that the 
Scriptures of both Old and New Testaments contribute to a unified 
picture of the concept. 


I. WorD: COMMUNICATION AND POWERFUL FACT 


A concordance study operates by a simple review of every in- 
stance of a phrase. That review involves contributions of lexicon 
and grammar. It extends beyond the individual phrase to scrutinize 
the entire context of each usage of the term. The study will there- 
upon repeat the initial review, this time seeking to discern parallels 
and contrasts of usage and seeking to set up categories, if any. This 
paper attempts, in the interest of brevity and conciseness, to merge 
these two processes. 

Obviously the danger in a complete concordance study lies in the 
second stage, the establishing of categories. The danger lies in 
framing categories of usage which are too fixed or few; and in in- 
setting usages of the term into categories which are preconceived. 

Many a reader of the Bible approaches the term “Word of God” 
with such a preconceived category, i.e., “Word of God”= Bible itself. 
He need not discard that category, but he must beware of making 
it the sole definition of the term. Even a lexicographical review of 
the most abundant terms translated “Word of God,” namely, dabar 
in the Old Testament and rhema and logos in the New Testament, 
indicates the hazard in such an oversimplification; for these words 
denote not merely “word,” but “thing,” “fact,” as well; not merely 
verbum, but res. 

A review of all instances produces two major categories of em- 
phasis. The term involves the idea of active purpose, the working 
out.of a design and intention; thus the term is synonymous with 
force, activity. The term likewise involves the idea of communica- 
tion; the force, purpose, and activity is being registered toward 
people, made apparent in them or to them. It seems questionable 
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whether there is any instance of the term in which either of these 
categories of meaning is totally absent. Yet the usages of the term 
can be classified, according to their context, as to the freighting of 
meaning which is predominant at any given time in them: activity, 
or communication; force, or revelation. 

The uniqueness of the term “Word of God” is traceable to the 
fact that it operates with semantics more characteristic of Hebrew 
than of Greek. Thus “name of God” means more than a designa- 
tion of God, namely, God Himself as He is named and understood. 
“Word of God” means not merely sayings of God, but God Him- 
self as He acts and as He unfolds Himself and His actions to hu- 
man beings. 

Noteworthy is Martin Luther’s insight into this dual freighting 
of the concept “Word of God.” Thus on 1 Pet.1:23 (EA 51, 
p. 377, from 1523): “It is a divine power, yes, it is God Himself.” 


II. WorpD: OLD TESTAMENT 


A. Some terms translated “Word of God” in the Old Testament 
in themselves accentuate communication. Thus ‘emer or ‘omer, 
speech or saying; mi’mar, Dan.4:17; millah (common in Job; 
however, frequently with the inference of power); ‘emer (Job 6:10, 
the only reference to God); “tmrah, a precept that can be reviewed 
and pondered (Ps. 119:11, 50, 103, 133, 148); peh, mouth and 
hence words (Num. 20:24; 22:18; 36:5; Deut. 34:5); dabar, 
particularly when in the plural, of words set down (Ex. 4:28; 20:1; 
34:1, 27, 28; Num. 11:24; 15:31; Deut. 6:6; 10:2; in Deuter- 
onomy frequently of the word of the covenant, 27:3 e¢ al.; Joshua 
14:10). 

B. Most frequently “Word of the Lord” in the Old Testament 
implies the active purpose and working out of design, for which 
a verbal description or spoken word, or an event, an act, is simply 
the surface signal and summary. This meaning is predominant 
in “imrab in Ps. 18:30; 119:41, 50, 58, 82, 116, 170. Early cases 
with dabar are Gen. 15:1, 4; Num. 15:31; Joshua 8:27. Begin- 
ning with 1 Samuel, this usage of dabar is very abundant ( Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel alone have over 200 instances), and some are noted in 
the following paragraphs. 
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1. The Word of God is described as exerting power upon or 
through actual events in history. It is equated with the work of God: 
For the word of the Lord is right, and all His works are done in 

truth. Ps. 33:4. Cf. Ps. 106:12, 13. 
In God will I praise His word, in God I have put my trust; I will 
not fear what flesh can do unto Me. Ps.56:4 (cf. 10). 


The angels are described as moving at the Word of God: 
Bless the Lord, ye His angels, that excel in strength, that do His 


commandments, hearkening unto the voice of His word. Ps. 
103:20. 


The great work of God is creation. 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host 
of them by the breath of His mouth. Ps. 33:6 (a review follows 
of creation and the work of God in history). 

Forever, O Lord, Thy word is settled in heaven. Thy faithfulness 
is unto all generations; Thou hast established the earth, and it 
abideth. They continue this day according to Thine ordinances; 
for all are Thy servants. Ps. 119:89-91. 


It is the word of God which preserves the world in its course: 
He sendeth forth His commandment upon earth; His word runneth 
very swiftly. He giveth snow like wool; He scattereth the hoar- 
frost like ashes. He casteth forth His ice like morsels; who can 
stand before His cold? He sendeth out His word and melteth 
them; He causeth His wind to blow, and the waters flow. He 
showeth His word unto Jacob, His statutes and His judgments 
unto Israel. Ps. 147:15-19. 


The historical books are crowded with individual instances of the 
Word of God acting in the affairs of individuals and of nations; 
frequently the expressed message of a prophet or another individual 
with insight is there to interpret and predict or describe this Word 
or action. Such words of God are the directing of Samuel into His 
service, 1 Sam. 1:23; the determining of the succession of kings 
of Israel, e.g., 2 Kings 15:12; special provision for believers, 
1 Kings 17:16 (Elijah); 2 Kings 4:44; 7:1, 16; help for believers 
at special occasions, Ps. 105:19 (Joseph); 107:20 (Israel); 119: 
114 ff. (the believer); Jer. 29:10; 34:5; 39:16 (special promises) ; 
trials upon the unfaithful, Is. 9:8; 24:3; Jer. 21:11; 44:26, 29; 
Ezek. 12:25; Zeph. 2:5; Ps. 105:28 (the miracles in Egypt). 
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Note the usage in 1 Kings 22:5 (cf. 2 Kings 1:16), prophets 
enquiring what the action of the Lord will be; Ezra 9:4, judgment 
in view of transgression. 


2. The Word of God is shown as effective in the fact that He 
keeps His promises; hence His fulfilling of His plans is a con- 
tinuing Word and action also to subsequent generations. Thus 
creation and preservation involve promises that come true: 

I am the Lord, thy God, that divided the sea, whose waves roared; 

the Lord of Hosts is His name. And I have put My words in thy 

mouth, and I have covered thee in the shadow of Mine hand, that 

I may plant the heavens, and lay the foundations of the earth and 

say unto Zion, Thou art My people (Is. 51:15-16; spoken to those 

who should be stirred by His promises). 


The discerning believer reacts thus to all of the promises of God: 
Thou hast dealt well with Thy servant, O Lord, according unto 
Thy word. Teach me good judgment and knowledge; for I have 
believed Thy commandments. Before I was afflicted, I went astray; 
but now have I kept Thy word (Ps. 119:65-67). 


The historical books describe individual promises working them- 
selves out in history and thus strengthening believers: 1 Kings 
8:20, 56 (2 Chron. 6:10, 17), Solomon building the Temple; 
1 Kings 17:24, Elijah healing; 2 Kings 19:21 (Is. 37:22), God’s 
help against Sennacherib; 2 Kings 20:4, 19, subsequent help to 
Hezekiah; 1 Chron. 22:8, David not to build the Temple; 2 Chron. 
12:7, Rehoboam’s humbling. Frequently the covenant with Israel 
is described as a promise with ongoing results, e.g. Ps. 105:8. 
The promises of the new covenant of grace and mercy are described 
as Word of God: 
Many people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and He 
will teach us of His ways, and we will walk in His paths; for out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem. ... O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk in the 
light of the Lord. Is. 2:3, 5. 
Let the wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts; and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon. 
For My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways My 
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ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are My ways higher than your ways and My thoughts than your 
thoughts. For as the rain cometh down, and the snow, from heaven 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth and maketh it 
bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater, so shall My word be that goeth forth out of My 
mouth; it shall not return unto Me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it. For ye shall go out with joy and be led forth with peace. 
The mountains and the hills shall break forth before you into 
singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands. In- 
stead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle tree; and it shall be to the Lord for 
a name, for an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off. Is. 55:7-13. 


3. The Word of God is described as making impelling demands. 
Sometimes these demands are described as producing a change of 
heart and mind in those to whom the Word comes. This goal of 
the Word is described in Isaiah: 

Thus said the Lord, The heaven is My throne, and the earth is 

My footstool. Where is the house that ye build unto Me? And 

where is the place of My rest? For all those things hath Mine 

hand made, and all those things have been, saith the Lord; but 
to this man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite 

spirit and trembleth at My word. 66:1-2. 


Individual incidents are recorded where the Word of God led to 
a fundamental pattern of behavior: 2 Sam. 7:4, David and the 
Temple project; 1 Kings 12:22, 24 (2 Chron. 11:2-4), Rehoboam; 
1 Kings 18:36, Elijah and the prophets of Baal; 1 Chron. 11:3, 
David anointed; 2 Chron. 30:12, the efforts of Hezekiah to train 
Judah: 

Also in Judah the hand of God was to give them one heart to 

do the commandment of the king and of the princes, by the word 

of the Lord. 
Ps. 119 is rich in its descriptions of the effect of the Word of God 
on the heart: to help overcome sin, 11, 101, 105; to have the life 
of God, 17, 25, 159, 160 (cf. Ezek. 37:4); good cheer, 28, 74 
(cf. Jer. 15:16); courage, 161, 162 (Ps. 130:5); understand- 
ing, 169. 
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4. God rejects men because of their rejection of His Word, which 
evoked a collision with active resistance. Outstanding is the judg- 
ment upon Saul. Samuel tells him: 


For rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as 
iniquity and idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the word of the 
Lord, He hath also rejected thee from being king. And Saul said 
unto Samuel: I have sinned; for I have transgressed the command- 
ment of the Lord, and thy words, because I feared the people and 
obeyed their voice. Now therefore, I pray thee, pardon my sin, 
and turn again with me, that I may worship the Lord. And Samuel 
said unto Saul: I will not return with thee; for thou hast rejected 
the word of the Lord, and the Lord hath rejected thee from being 
king over Israel. 1 Sam. 15:23-26; cf. 1 Chron. 10:13. 


Similar rejections: 1 Kings 2:27 (house of Eli); 16:7 (Baasha); 
2 Chron. 10:15 (against Rehoboam; note “word which He spake 
by the hand of Ahijah”); Ps. 106:24-27 (Israel in the wilderness) : 


Yea, they despised the pleasant land, they believed not His word; 
but murmured in their tents and hearkened not unto the voice 
of the Lord. Therefore He lifted up His hand against them to 
overthrow them in the wilderness, to overthrow their seed also 
among the nations and to scatter them in the lands. 


Is. 1:10 (against Judah); 28:7-18 (against the people of God who 
would not hear): 


But the word of the Lord was unto them precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; here a little, 
there a little; that they might go and fall backward and be broken 
and snared and taken. V. 13. 


Is. 30:12-15 (against Israel for trusting in Egypt): 
Wherefore thus saith the Holy One of Israel: Because ye despise 
this word and trust in oppression and perverseness and stay 
thereon, therefore this iniquity shall be to you as a breach ready 
to fall, swelling out in a high wall, whose breaking cometh sud- 
denly at an instant. And He shall break it as the breaking of the 
potters’ vessel that is broken in pieces; He shall not spare; so that 
there shall not be found in the bursting of it a sherd to take fire 
from the hearth or to take water withal out of the pit. For thus 
saith the Lord God, the Holy One of Israel: In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved; in quietness and in confidence shall be your | 
strength; and ye would not. | 
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Jer. 17:15 (against Judah); 21:1-6 (against Zedekiah) ; Zech. 1:6 
(against the fathers). 


5. Frequently the Word of God is described as having its effect 
in connection with a word actually spoken. In the days of Eli such 
words were scarce: 

And the word of the Lord was precious in those days; there was 

no open vision. 1 Sam. 3:1. 


1 Sam. 9:27; 10:1 ff. (Samuel anoints Saul); 1 Kings 2:4 (David 
quoting a promise); 8:26 (Solomon remembering words); 18:31 
(Elijah quoting a promise); 2 Kings 20:19 (Hezekiah quoting 
Isaiah ) ; 2 Chron. 36:21, 22 (prophecies of Jeremiah); Jer. 32:6-8 
(Jeremiah delivers a message given him by the Lord); Ezra 1:1 
(referring to a word spoken by Jeremiah); Amos 8:11-12: 
Behold, the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a 
famine in the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, 
but of hearing the words of the Lord; and they shall wander from 
sea to sea and from the north even to the east; they shall run to 
and fro to seek the word of the Lord and shall not find it. 


This is not to imply that these sections treat of spoken communica- 
tion to the exclusion of the activity of God. In many of the sections 
of Scripture cited in preceding paragraphs the Word of the Lord 
is accompanied or interpreted by express verbalization. In eve-y 
instance the Word of the Lord is not merely power, but the com- 
munication that it is God who is active. 


6. When the Word of God came to a man, how did he per- 
ceive it? When the Word of God was to be proclaimed by a human 
agent, how did he get it first? It is noteworthy that the Scriptures 
make no attempt to describe the process of inner recognition of the 
Word. There was an intuition, perhaps outlined or defined with an 
inner vision; but in all instances the Word itself was the source of 
that recognition. 1 Sam.3:1 speaks directly of “vision.” Samuel, 
1 Sam. 9:27, repeated words which God had spoken “in his ear,” 
v.15. Solomon, 1 Kings 8:26, remembers words which his father 
had spoken, 1 Kings 2:3, which in turn had been “revealed” to him. 
The phrase 1 Kings. 18:31 harks back to the saying of the angel 
Gen. 32:28. 1 Sam.3:21 speaks of the Lord’s “revealing Himself 
by the word.” A seer was a person who received such a word by 
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intuition, cf. 2 Sam. 24:11; 2 Kings 3:12; 1 Kings 13:9,18 
(angel); 17:2, 8, etc.; 22:19; 1 Chron. 25:5; Is. 2:1; Jer. 23:28: 
The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell a dream; and he that 
hath My word, let him speak My word faithfully. What is the 

chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord. (Note v.29.) 


Jer. 27:18. 

7. In certain instances the Word of God is described as being 
recorded in writing. Sometimes the record is stated as conveying 
“the words of God,” which may signify not simply that more than 
one word of communication is involved, but that there are a number 
of activities of God toward men to be chronicled. 

The word, or plan, which God had for Israel and communicated 
by Elijah was spoken of also later, 2 Kings 9:36; every bit of it 
should come true, 2 Kings 10:10; similarly the promise to Jehu, 
2 Kings 15:11-12. 2 Kings 22:16-20 describes the word which 
God would carry out toward Israel as the word which was already 
written against idolatry in the Law of God read under Josiah; 
2 Chron. 34:21 says of this: 

Go, enquire of the Lord for me, and for them that are left in 

Israel and in Judah, concerning the words of the Book that is 

found; for great is the wrath of the Lord that is poured out upon 

us because our fathers have not kept the word of the Lord to do 
after all that is written in this book. 


Similarly the coming to pass of words before spoken by Jeremiah: 
I will bring upon that land all my words which I have pronounced 
against it, even all that is written in this book, which Jeremiah 
hath prophesied against all the nation. Jer. 25:13. 


The Word of the Lord came to Jeremiah that he should write 
words concerning the future of Judah into a book, Jer. 30:1-3. The 
written words have a value as a standard against those who purport 
to have the word of God and have it not (Is.8:19-20): 


When they shall say unto you: Seek unto them that have familiar 
spirits and unto wizards that peep and that mutter, should not 
a people seek unto their God? for the living to the dead? To the 
Law and to the Testimony! If they speak not according to this 
word, it is because there is no light in them. 


Evil was the situation when men allowed the significance of the 
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written Word to fritter away, Is. 28:10, 11, 13. The Word of God 

can perpetuate its force from generation to generation (Is. 59:21): 
As for Me, this is My covenant with them, saith the Lord: My 
Spirit that is upon thee and My words which I have put in thy 
mouth shall not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of 
thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, 
from henceforth and forever. 


In Neh. 8:9, 13, however, the Word which the people heard in the 
reading of the law is called “words of the Law.” 


III. Worp: NEw TESTAMENT 


In the New Testament two words are translated “word,” rhema 
and logos. 

A. Of simple communication by means of a word, rhema seems 
to be used John 8:47, “He that is of God heareth God’s words,” 
yet the ingredient of effective power may not be lacking even there. 
Acts 10:36 the “word which God sent,” is the word of preaching 
which was published throughout the Holy Land. ‘ 

Logos in the sense of communication is used particularly in the 
plural, and in that form not found referring specifically to words 
of God. 

B. Both terms are used in numerous instances to denote an active 
working of God which may or may not be accompanied by verbal 
interpretation and announcement. 

1. Rhema is used Matt. 4:4 (quoting Deut. 8:3), Luke 2:29 (the 
Nunc Dimittis is crowded with Old Testament phraseology), Luke 
3:2 (the sending of John the Baptist), John 3:34, John the Bap- 
tist about Christ: 

For He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of God; for God 

giveth not the Spirit by measure unto Him; the Father loveth the 

Son and hath given all things into His hand. 


John 14:10, Jesus of God active in Him: 


Believest thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in Me? 
The words that I speak unto you I speak not of Myself; but the 
Father that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works. 


Rom. 10:17, of God’s sending of preachers: 


So, then, faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God. 
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Eph. 6:17: 
Take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God. 


Heb. 6:4-5: 
It is impossible for those who were once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy 
Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God and the powers of 
the world to come.... 


Heb. 11:3: 


Through faith we understand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God, so that things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear. 


1 Pet. 1:25: 


The word of the Lord endureth forever. And this is the word 
which by the Gospel is preached unto you. 


Rev. 17:17, “. . . until the words of God shall be fulfilled.” 


2. The word Jogos is used of the Word of God in a most unique 
sense, John 1:1,14; 1 John 1:1; Rev. 19:13, to describe God Him- 
self made manifest in the incarnate Son of God and carrying out 
the designs of God in creation, redemption, and the judgment of 
the world. In this usage of the term the accent is almost entirely 
on the sheer force and power of God’s design actuating itself toward 
man, the interpretation thereof being not so much by words of 
speech as by the Person Himself (cf. John 14:10 above). It is 
possible to construe also other phrases “Word of God” to denote 
the incarnate Logos, Jesus Christ; the above are unquestionably 
so used. 

3. The word Jogos is used, without specific reference to Jesus 
Christ, to describe the active energy and power of God at work: 
Matt. 13:19-21, the word of the Kingdom (in Luke 8:11 called 
directly the word of God); Mark 7:13, Pharisees making “the 
word of God of none effect through your tradition”; Luke 11:28: 

Blessed are they that hear the word of God and keep it. 

John 17:6, 14, 17 (“Sanctify them through Thy truth; Thy word 
is truth”); Acts 4:29-31: 
Now, Lord, behold their threatenings, and grant unto Thy servants 
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that with all boldness they may speak Thy word, by stretching 
forth Thine hand to heal; and that signs and wonders may be done 
by the name of Thy holy Child Jesus . . . and they spake the word 
of God with boldness. 


Acts 6:7 (cf. Acts 12:24; 19:20): 


The word of God increased, and the number of the disciples mul- 
tiplied in Jerusalem greatly... . 


Acts 10:36: 
The word (Jogos), which God sent unto the Children of Israel, 
preaching peace by Jesus Christ (He is Lord of all), that word... 
(rhema) ye know. 


Acts 11:1, Gentiles also receiving the word of God; 13:5, “they 
preached the word of God in the synagogs”; 13:44, 46, 49, the 
published word of God; 13:48, “They glorified the word of the 
Lord”; 20:32, Paul to the elders of Ephesus: 
I commend you to God and to the word of His grace, which is able 
to build you up and to give you an inheritance among all them 
which are sanctified. 


Rom. 9:6, the effect of the word of God; 1 Cor. 14:36: 


What, came the word of God out from you? or came it unto 
you only? 
2 Cor. 2:17; 4:2, corrupting the word of God by insincerity; Col. 
1:25, fulfilling the word of God; 1 Thess. 2:13: 
For this cause also thank we God without ceasing, because, when 
ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye received it 


not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of God, 
which effectually worketh also in you that believe. 


1 Tim. 4:5, sanctifying the creature by the word of God and prayer; 
2 Tim. 2:9, “The word of God is not bound”; Titus 1:3: 
God hath in due times manifested His word through preaching, 
which is committed unto me according to the commandment of 
God, our Savior. 


Titus 2:5, women pure “that the word of God be not blasphemed”; 
Heb. 4:12: 
For the word of God is quick and powerful and sharper than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit and of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of the 
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thoughts and intents of the heart; neither is there any creature 
that is not manifest in His sight, but all things are naked and 
opened unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do. 

Heb. 7:28: 
The Law maketh men high priests which have infirmity; but the 
word of the oath, which was since the Law, maketh the Son, who 
is consecrated forevermore. 

Heb. 13:7, those who speak the word of God to the congregations; 

1 Pet. 1:23, “the incorruptible seed, the word of God”; 2 Pet. 

3:5,7, the creating and preserving word of God; 1 John 1:10: 
If we say that we have not sinned, we make Him a liar, and His 
word is not in us. 

1 John 2:5: 
Whoso keepeth His word, in him verily is the love of God per- 
fected. 

1 John 2:14: 
I have written unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and 
the word of God abideth in you, and ye have overcome the 
wicked one. 

Rev. 1:2: 
John, who bare record of the word of God and of the testimony 
of Jesus Christ and of all things that he saw (cf. v.9). 

Rev. 3:8: 
Thou hast a little strength and hast kept My word and hast not 
denied My name. 

Rev. 6:9: 


I saw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for the 
word of God and for the testimony which they held (cf. 20:4). 


C. Pertinent is the significance of the term “word” as related 
to Jesus Christ. The same loadings of meaning seem to apply. 


1. Rhema is used of Jesus to denote predominantly communica- 
tion: Matt. 26:75; 27:14; Luke 24:8; John 8:20. Logos, Luke 
4:22; 22:61; 24:44; John 2:22; 14:24. 

2. With significance chiefly of power and activity to denote Jesus 
at work accomplishing the ends which He intended, rbema is used 


John 6:63: 
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It is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing; the 

words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life. 
V. 68: “Thou hast words of eternal life”; 12:48: 

He that rejecteth Me and receiveth not My words hath one that 

judgeth him; the word that I have spoken, the same shall judge 

him in the Last Day (cf. ff.). 
Sate: 

If ye abide in Me and My words abide in you, ye shall ask what 

ye will, and it will be done unto you. 
17:8: 

I have given unto them the words which Thou gavest Me; and 

they have received them and have known surely that I came out 

from Thee, and they have believed that Thou didst send Me. 
Heb. 1:3: 

Being the Brightness of His glory and the express Image of His 

Person and upholding all things by the word of his power. . . 

2. Similarly used is Jogos Matt. 8:16, casting out demons; 
24:35, His words are everlasting; Mark 2:2, preaching the Word; 
Luke 4:32: 

They were astonished at His doctrine; for His word was with 

power. 

John 4:41, 50; 5:24, believing because of His Word; 5:38: 
Ye have not His word abiding in you; for whom He hath sent, 
Him ye believe not. 

John 8:31, 32: 

If ye continue in My word, then are ye My disciples indeed, and 

ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free. 
John 8:43: 

Why do ye not understand My speech? Even because ye cannot 

hear My word. 

Acts 15:35-36; 16:32: Preaching the word of the Lord; Col. 3:16, 

word of Christ dwelling richly in Christians; 1 Thess. 1:8, word 
of the Lord sounding out; 4:15, prediction by a power of prophecy; 

2 Thess. 3:1, word of the Lord having free course. 

D. A unique variant of the concept “word of God” is the term 
“word” used to denote the powerful proclamation of the Gospel, 
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without the designation “of God” or “of Christ”; however, fre- 
quently with adjectives denoting factual content or power. Hence 
this usage explicitly stresses both segments of the concept, com- 
munication and redeeming power. Thus Mark 2:2; 16:20, “the 
Lord confirming the Word with signs following”; Acts 4:4; 6:4 
(identified with Word of God, v.2); 8:4 (identified with “preach 
Christ,” v.5); 8:25, Gospel; 10:44; 11:19; 12:26, “of this sal- 
vation”; 14:25; 15:7, “of the Gospel”; 17:11; Rom. 10:8, “of 
faith”; Gal. 6:6; Eph. 1:13, “of truth”; 5:26, “washing of water 
by the word”; Phil. 1:14; 2:16, “of life”; Col. 1:5, “of the truth 
of the Gospel”; 1 Thess. 1:6; 2 Thess. 3:1; 1 Tim. 4:6, “words of 
faith and of good doctrine”; 5:17; 2 Tim. 2:15, “of truth”; 4:2; 
Titus 1:9, “faithful word”; Heb. 4:2; 5:13, “of righteousness”; 
James 1:18, “of truth,” 21, 22; 1 Pet. 2:8; 3:1; 2 Pet. 1:19, “of 
prophecy”; 1 John 2:7. Amid this welter of pat phrase St. Paul 
gives the reminder, 1 Cor. 4:20: 

For the Kingdom of God is not in word, but in power (cf. 1 Thess. 

1:5: Our Gospel came not unto you in word only, but also in 

power and in the Holy Ghost and in much assurance). 


IV. WorRD AND SCRIPTURE 


A final inquiry concerns the relation, according to the usage of 
Scripture itself, of the Sacred Scriptures to the Word of God. 


A. There appears to be only one instance in which the phrase 
“word of God” is linked directly to the Scriptures; John 10:33 ff.: 

The Jews answered Him, saying: For a good work we stone Thee 
not, but for blasphemy, and because Thou, being a man, makest 
Thyself God. Jesus answered them: Is it not written in your Law, 
I said, Ye are gods? If He called them gods unto whom the word 
of God came, and the Scripture cannot be broken, say ye of Him 
whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou 
blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son of God? If I do not the 
works of My Father, believe Me not. 


B. By inference a number of passages of Scripture seem to assert 
that the Scriptures are the Word of God, even though the phrase 
itself is not used. 2 Tim.3:16 indicates that St. Paul regarded the 
Sacred Scriptures of the Old Testament as having come into being 
through an act of the Spirit of God; they are words, and hence 
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may be denoted “words of God” and the act of giving them a “word 
of God.” He likewise asserted of his own preaching (although he 
does not specifically assert this of his writings) that his publishing 
of the revelation of God concerning Christ is in words “which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth,” 1 Cor.2:13; and in 2 Thess.2:15 he co- 
ordinates his spoken words and his epistles as agencies by which 
Christians had been taught. Cp. 1 Cor. 14:37. 2 Pet. 1:19-21: the 
power of the Spirit originally animating the Prophets, whose words 
are now recorded in Scripture, now has its counterpart in the New 
Testament Gospel proclamation of the Apostles, to the end that men 
might come to faith in Jesus Christ. The Lord Jesus told the 
Jews that the Scriptures testified of Him, John 5:39. St. John speaks 
with assurance of “the record” that “God gave of His Son,” 1 John 
5:10, 11, and sets his own record into the same program of giving 
life to men, v. 13; cf. John 20:31. 

C. In order to fill out even an elementary picture of what the 
Scriptures themselves have to say about the manner in which God 
achieves His ends in human intellect and life, a number of further 
concordance studies are essential. Several of these involve terms 
used even more frequently than “word of God.” 

1. In the field of revelation, where western minds are so easily 
inhibited by concern for information and factuality, the Biblical 
terms for “know,” “knowledge,” “wisdom,” “truth,” “doctrine,” 
need especial refreshment. 

2. The very common phrase “God said” needs to be reviewed 
in its every context. 

3. As primary a concept as “name of God,” “name of Jesus,” 
needs review, since it involves the structure of God’s dealing with 
man and not simply vocabulary. 

Clayton, Mo. 











“Entmythologisierung” 
By W. ARNDT 


S is universally admitted, German scholars are ingenious and 
versatile. Not only are their minds fertile in the invention 
of new theories, but if no new hypothesis can be found, 

the old ones are brought out of the closet, dusted, and supplied with 
novel labels. This latter phenomenon definitely is witnessed in 
the rise of the de-mythologizing theory, which, we are told, is a 
chief topic of discussion among theologians in Germany and other 
parts of Europe just now. A visitor from Germany recently re- 
marked that the succession of engrossing novelties in the theolog- 
ical market is noteworthy and that the lack of stability and per- 
manence of new offerings had to be heartening for all lovers of the 
old Gospel. He elaborated this thesis by pointing to the eminence 
that until recently was enjoyed by Karl Barth in the thinking and 
debates of theologians and which, he said, is now supplanted by the 
excitement caused by the “Entmythologisierung” theory of Rudolf 
Bultmann. 

It cannot be denied that the latter has succeeded in riveting the 
theological eyes of the world on his person. In 1921 he published 
a work called Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition; five years 
later appeared his book called Jesus, which was given to the English- 
speaking world under the title Jesws and the Word. His commen- 
tary on John came in 1941 and his Theologie des Neuen Testa- 
ments in 1948. It has been announced that he will visit the United 
States this coming fall, making Yale his headquarters, or at least 
his first stopping place, and that he will deliver lectures in sem- 
inaries and divinity schools. 

The particular theory which we are here concerned with was 
propounded by Bultmann in 1941, in a publication which he en- 
titled Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen. At once, in spite of the 
confusion and turmoil of the times, a lively discussion arose, and 
the chief papers pertaining to this debate were published in 1948 
by Hans-Werner Bartsch in a volume called Kerygma und Mythos, 
ein theologisches Gespraech. 
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To state it briefly, the de-mythologizing theory of Bultmann as- 
sumes that the N. T. books contain mythical elements which serve 
as the outward garb of the truths that are to be handed down; and 
it is the function of the theologian to detect these mythical elements 
and to give them their proper evaluation. An example will best 
show what is meant. The N.T.., as all critics concede, relates the 
ascension of Jesus. But that our Lord left this visible sphere, as 
Acts 1 describes, is in the eyes of Bultmann incredible; it is a myth. 
There may be an important truth taught in the ascension story, but 
the event is not historical, the ascension as related by Luke and 
Mark never occurred. 


What in keeping with my opening remarks should be noted is 
that Bultmann is not the first one to speak of mythical elements 
in the N.T. Fuer Arbeit und Besinnung, a theological journal 
appearing in Stuttgart, in its issue of August 1, 1950, and various 
following ones, presents some pertinent facts which in part furnish 
the basis of my little article. As early as 1750 Professor Heyne of 
Goettingen had asserted that in the days when the human race 
began, the mythological presentation of religious truth was com- 
monly employed. Then came Eichhorn, an archrationalist, who by 
means of certain tests “proved” that what we have in the early 
chapters of Genesis is not history, but myths. That there was de- 
velopment along these critical lines we see from the appearance 
of a work by Geo. Lorenz Bauer, published 1803, entitled He- 
braeische Mythologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments. When the 
old rationalists with their insipid interpretations had run their 
course, David Friedrich Strauss arose and in his Leben Jesu pre- 
sented the so-called mythical theory of the life of Christ. It was 
a daring attempt to destroy, through the assumption of a mythical 
basis, the picture of the historical Jesus as we have it on the pages 
of the N. T. and as it is reflected in the ecumenical creeds. Though 
startling in its audacity and dazzling through its live and imagina- 
tive presentation, his work was soon found to rest not on sound 
historical facts, but on subjective considerations, and the mythical 
theory was properly embalmed and placed alongside other literary 
mummies in the vast museum of discarded notions. Other hypoth- 
eses came. They, too, flourished for a while and then disappeared. 
And now, a little more than a hundred years after Strauss (the 
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Leben Jesu of Strauss appeared in 1835), we have another attempt 
to destroy what the N.T. teaches about Jesus by the theory that 
much of what the Apostolic writings present is mythical and that 
our task as theologians must be to find these elements and to pene- 
trate to the kernel of spiritual truth they may contain. 

It is evident that these views contain nothing new. The old 
Rationalists Jooked on the accounts of miracles in the Bible as 
unhistorical, and as G. L. Bauer’s writing of 1803 proves, they 
even used the term “mythological.” Strauss, it is true, poked fun 
at them on account of their barren, matter-of-fact rationalism which 
could not look beyond the multiplication table; but while he 
mocked them as they were lying in the ditch of stupidity, he 
plunged into one that was still deeper than theirs, though it looked 
somewhat more respectable and inviting. His mythical theory had 
the same presuppositions as the old Rationalism, viz., the accounts 
of supernatural events found in the Bible cannot be true. Where 
he differed was in the refinements with which he elaborated his 
theory. When Bultmann now speaks of de-mythologizing the 
Gospel, he reverts back not only to the fundamental negative at- 
titude, but to the very phraseology of Strauss. No wonder that 
D. M. Baillie (God in Christ, p.22) says: “Bultmann definitely 
expresses the opinion that ‘we can now know almost nothing con- 
cerning the life and personality of Jesus’ because the documents 
are so fragmentary and often legendary, and so he has been called 
the Strauss of the twentieth century.” 

The attempt, of course, is made by Bultmann to give his theory 
a very scientific aspect by going, for instance, into the field of 
psychology and investigating how man can be influenced by the 
Spirit of God and how human language expresses our feelings and 
convictions with respect to what is supernatural and infinite. In 
the ancient world, so he says, people thought of God as approach- 
ing them in some supernatural, but tangible form; and as a result, 
God’s revelation to them had to be robed in accounts which con- 
formed to the prevailing notions on miracles, theophanies, signs, 
and wonders. In our modern age, where science reigns and natural 
laws are better understood, we have different conceptions of how 
God speaks to us and reveals His will. The Bible contains divine 
truths, but being written in an unscientific age, it everywhere shows 
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the thought patterns of mythology. It is not necessary to dwell on 
these matters at length; one merely has to ask what everybody’s 
human reason, aided by a knowledge of science and ordinary psy- 
chology, has to say about the supernatural events recorded in the 
Gospels, and one will without difficulty arrive at the positions taken 
by the modern de-mythologizers. 


Defenders and abettors of Bultmann point out that there are 
theologians rated as conservative who advocate the view that the 
Bible contains myths. To give an example, Althaus of Erlangen 
is said to have given up the Scripture doctrine that through the fall 
of Adam sin was brought into the world, declaring that the respec- 
tive event cannot be regarded as historical. The same theologian is 
said to view the ascension of Jesus as mythical, regarding it as a 
vivid and in the days of the primitive Church effective way of ex- 
pressing the belief that Jesus was exalted to the position of heav- 
enly majesty. The same view is taken by this Erlangen professor 
of the teachings of the virgin birth of Jesus and His descent 
into hell. (P. Althaus, Die Christliche Wahrheit, Il, 146; 216; 
264 f.) 

What seems to fascinate Bultmann and others is the attempt 
they make to view the tenets of the Christian creeds concerning 
Christ as having existential significance, though lacking historical 
reality — “das existential Bedeutsame, wie es im neutestamentlichen 
Kerygma enthalten ist, klar zu erfassen” (Fuer Arbeit und Besin- 
nung, November 1, 1950, p. 485). What does that mean? Follow- 
ing the existential philosophy of Heidegger, Bultmann holds that 
our aim must be not merely to apprehend the importance of N. T. 
truths intellectually, but to seize them with our whole being and 
to make their cultivation the aim and purpose of our existence. 
Bultmann insists that we have to search the N. T. for its existential 
significance (Befragung des Neuen Testaments hinsichtlich seiner 
eventuellen existentialen Bedeutsamkeit, ibid.). ‘The facts of Christ’s 
life which are miraculous, especially the Virgin Birth, the Resur- 
rection, and the Ascension, he regards as unimportant when viewed 
merely as facts. For him these things are solely the outward hull 
hiding and enveloping the kernel which the ingenuity of the exegete 
has to discover. He makes the claim that orthodoxy, which he terms 
mythodoxy, misunderstands and misinterprets the Scriptures and 
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that proper exegesis will show his position in its differentiation be- 
tween the outward shell and the inner kernel of the truth to be 
that of the N. T. 

As I mentioned above, what Bultmann contends for is simply 
a form of rationalism, that is, of that attitude which makes man 
and his intellect, reason, and understanding the arbiter of what is 
true in the field of religion and morals and which lets human judg- 
ment determine whether the statements and teachings of the Scrip- 
tures are valid or not. The challenge of Bultmann, employed in 
his claim that he has the N.T. on his side, should not be feared 
or avoided. The Church has based its creed on the majestic “It is 
written”; on that foundation it has achieved its victories in the past, 
and on that basis it can confidently meet its foes of the present day. 
The de-mythologizers, of course, deny the divine character of the 
Scriptures. Our reply is that the Scriptures themselves have con- 
vinced us through their testimony, and especially through the mes- 
sage of Christ and its effect in our hearts and lives, that they come 
from God. 

When Bultmann and his co-workers say that the N. T. teachings 
must be given an existential significance, we gladly agree. We are 
far removed from sanctioning any dead formalism which finds the 
essence of Christianity in the drafting and acceptance of correct 
modes of expression pertaining to Christian doctrines. There come 
to my mind some words of our sainted Dr. F. Pieper which he spoke 
at a conference after a paper had been read in which the logical 
and conceptual difficulties belonging to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit had been pointed out. “Let us beware,” he said, “of be- 
littling anything that the Scriptures say on this subject. Here 
we are dealing not only with truth, but with precious truth, Luther 
never grew tired of contemplating and praising what God has re- 
vealed on the high article of the Holy Trinity; in this revelation 
he found comfort, joy, strength.” If Dr. Pieper were living today 
and employing the terminology which is in vogue, he would say: 
“These great truths have existential significance for us, on them 
depends our hope, our salvation; they have to be laid hold of by 
us with every fiber of our being. That Christ was born of a virgin 
is not only true; it is the source of hope and joy because it means 
that the Son of God entered our sphere, became our Brother, and 
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took upon Himself our burdens.” What Bultmann and others con- 
sider an obstacle to an existential use of N.T. teaching, is not such 
an obstacle at all, but lends itself very well to such a use, as the 
N.T. itself and the devotional literature of the Church, especially 
the hymns, abundantly testify. 


The subject, I realize only too well, has not been exhausted. 
What, for instance, of the contention of Bultmann that in Bible 
times the so-called mythological method of teaching divine truth 
had to be employed because it was the only one that was effective 
in that unscientific age? The answer obviously is that here we are 
dealing with a mere assertion of the de-mythologizers, an assertion, 
furthermore, which is not correct in the light of the N. T. itself, for 
it can easily be proved that not in every case when a great person 
appeared his activities were enhanced by miraculous deeds. The 
striking case of John the Baptist, as it is reported in John 10:41, 
at Once comes to mind. But I trust that enough has been said to 
give the reader a fairly exact picture of the central idea in the 
efforts of Bultmann, which are called Entmythologisierung. May 
the reaction of all of us, as we think of the N. T. message, violently 
attacked in this new endeavor, be the conviction expressed 2 Pet. 
1:16 (RSV): “We did not follow cleverly devised myths.” 
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SERVICE THEMES AND TEXTS FOR APRIL 
April 1 Quasim. Gen. 32:21-30 Hold Fast to Life in Christ 


April 8 Mis. D. Psalm 23 Christ the Good Shepherd 

April 15 Jub. Is. 40:26-31 Certainty and Power in the Merciful 
God 

April 22 Cant. Psalm 98 The Christian’s Triumphant Praise 

April 29 Rog. Is. 55:6-11 The Seeking Heart of the Saved Man 


Sermon Study on Isarah 55:6-L1 
Jor Rogate 


THE TEXT IN GENERAL 


Is. 55:6-11, the Eisenach Old Testament text selected for Rogate 
Sunday, might well be described as “apples of gold in pictures of 
silver” (Prov. 25:11). The “pictures of silver,” or silver containers, 
“skillfully wrought in openwork pattern,” are vv.6 and 7, the con- 
text which serves as a setting for the other verses; and the “apples 
of gold” are the more frequently cited and hence rather familiar 
prooftexts: “For My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways My ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are My ways higher than your ways, and My 
thoughts than your thoughts” (vv. 8-9) and: “As the rain cometh 
down, and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, but 
watereth the earth and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it may 
give seed to the sower and bread to the eater: so shall My Word 
be that goeth forth out of My mouth; it shall not return unto Me 
void, but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it” (vv.10-11). While beautiful in 
themselves, these “apples of gold,” as we shall see, acquire added 
luster from the “pictures of silver,” from the context in which they 
lie embedded. 

The reason why the Eisenach Conference designated Is.55:6-11 
as the text for Rogate Sunday is to be found, it seems, in the open- 
ing verse. Here occur the exhortations to seek the Lord and to 
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call upon Him. These are quite generally understood as referring 
to prayer as can be seen from the fact that v.6 is found listed in 
topical indexes frequently under the heading of prayer. In a number 
of Scripture passages these same exhortations do refer to prayer 
(cf. Matt. 7:7; Ps.50:15). Besides, the imagery of these exhorta- 
tions is that of approaching God and requesting favors from Him. 
In view of all this v.6 has commonly been regarded as a passage 
which treats of prayer, and, following the same notion, the Eisenach 
Conference saw in this passage from Isaiah a text suitable for 
Rogate Sunday. 

A closer study of this text, however, reveals that this passage 
really does not speak of prayer; at least not of prayer in the sense 
of making one’s requests known unto God. Only if one looks upon 
the new life in God, the life lived by the Spirit, who manifests His 
presence in the believer’s heart by crying “Abba, Father” (Rom. 
8:15), as prayer, can one consider Is.55:6-11 a suitable text for 
Rogate Sunday, and if one keeps this concept in mind, then the 
text can be used to treat the subject of prayer. Lenski also holds 
that this text, although selected to present the theme of Prayer Sun- 
day, does not speak of prayer. He has this to say about the passage: 
“While the three stanzas of which our text is composed are a call 
to repentance for sinful Israel, this call has the form of an admoni- 
tion to prayer” (R. C. H. Lenski, The Old Testament Eisenach 
Selections, p.555). Also commenting on this section, August Pieper 
omits all reference to prayer, titling it simply a “Bussruf an die 
Suender in Israel” (Pieper, Jesajas II, p.452). 

To understand this Isaiah text properly, we shall do well to re- 
mind ourselves of the Prophet’s mission. His was the task of pro- 
claiming to the chosen race that the Holy One in Israel had grown 
weary of nursing a wayward and incurable nation and had decreed 
to reject it for good, preserving for Himself at the same time, how- 
ever, a remnant out of which to build a new and more glorious 
kingdom. 

The chapter of which the passage under study is a part belongs 
to those sections of Isaiah’s prophecy designed particularly to pre- 
serve unto the Lord a remnant in Israel, and as such it can be placed 
alongside Ch. 53, both being rich in Gospel comfort. Ch. 53 places, 
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as it were, the rich treasures of grace on display; Ch.55 invites 
men to help themselves to these treasures and shows them how to 
go about this. Barnes says of Ch.55: “There is not to be found in 
the Bible a chapter more replete with rich invitation than this; 
nor perhaps is there anywhere to be found one of more exquisite 
beauty. To the end of the world it will stand as the fullest con- 
ceivable demonstration that God intended that the offers of salva- 
tion should be made to all men; and that He designs that His 
Gospel shall be successful on the earth, and shall accomplish the 
great plans which He had in view when He devised the scheme 
of redemption. While this precious chapter remains in the Book 
of God, no sinner need to despair of salvation who is disposed to 
turn to Him; no one can plead that he is too poor or too great 
a sinner to be saved; no one can maintain successfully that the 
provisions of mercy are limited in their nature or their applicability 
to any portion of the race; and no minister of the Gospel need be 
desponding about the success of the work in which he is engaged.” 
(Barnes, Notes on the Old Testament, Vol.II, p. 173.) 

As was indicated above, the first section of Ch.55 is an invita- 
tion extended to all men to help themselves to the rich treasures 
of God’s grace. In the imagery of a typical Oriental market, or 
bazaar, where choicest foods have been put on sale, this section 
calls men to come and buy water, wine, milk, and bread — objects 
which visualize God’s grace—to come and buy with this dif- 
ference that prospective buyers can acquire these life-sustaining 
foods “without money and without price” (Is.55:1). 

The second section of Ch.55, which is the text under study, 
shows men in a general way how to respond to God's gracious 
invitation, at the same time making the method attractive “by the 
addition of promises of mercy and forgiveness, by an explanation 
of the Lord’s ways and thoughts, and by the assurance that the 
Lord’s Word will do its work” (Lenski, op. cit., p.555). 

This section, like the entire chapter, is addressed to unrepentant 
Israel (Ch. 55:12), to a people whose deportation to Babylon had 
already been announced (Ch. 39:6). However, the comfort offered 
in this text is intended not only for Israel, but also for the heathen 
(Ch. 55:5), in fact, for everyone “that thirsteth” (Ch. 55:1). 
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THE TEXT IN DETAIL 


The Prophet Isaiah, as will be remembered, had been called most 
impressively to be the commissioner of the Lord of Hosts to re- 
bellious Israel, and just as solemnly he had vowed to discharge his 
sacted mission to this people of unclean lips, as he designated his 
fellow men (Ch.6). Officiating now as the spokesman of the 
Holy One in Israel, he urges: “Seek ye the Lord.” This is simply 
a call to repentance. 

Unconverted and unregenerated men do not seek the Lord. They 
forsake Him. Like our first parents, they flee from Him and seek 
to hide from His presence. When the Lord looks down from 
heaven upon them to see if there be any that understand and really 
seek Him, He finds that they do not seek Him, but have “all gone 
aside, they are all together become filthy; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one” (Ps. 14:2-3). In a sense they do seek; they 
seek after strange gods (Jer.8:2) or after those who claim to 
possess supernatural powers (1 Sam. 28:7), but not the Lord. Such 
seeking, however, does not have the promise of life as does seeking 
the Lord (Amos 5:4). 

In Isaiah’s day, Israel was a nation of unregenerated and uncon- 
verted men, a rebellious people (Is. 1:2,4). Hence the Prophet 
calls to them, as well as to all like-minded men, to stop forsaking 
the Lord and fleeing from His presence and, instead, to turn to 
Him in repentance and faith and draw near unto Him and seek 
Him with all their heart. In no sense is this to be a physical seeking 
of the Lord. Men are to seek Him by adopting an attitude of heart 
that is right and God-pleasing, by presenting themselves before the 
Lord with a “contrite and humble spirit” (Is.57:15), by seeking 
with heart and soul as Moses urges in Deut. 4:29: “If from thence 
thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, thou shalt find Him, if thou seek 
Him with all thy heart and with all thy soul.” They are to “seek 
to obtain the true knowledge of Him; seek reconciliation with Him; 
seek His pardoning mercy” (Barnes, op. cit., p. 177). 

This seeking the Lord is to be done “while He may be found.” 
One implication of these words is that God can be found now. 
God, of course, is everywhere (Jer. 23:24). But as a God of grace 
He can be found only there wherever He chooses to reveal Himself, 
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wherever He has recorded His name (Ex.20:24), wherever He 
speaks to men, either directly or through His prophets (John 5:39; 
Luke 10:16). So if men would find God and receive His grace and 
forgiveness, they must turn to His revelation of Himself, to His 
Word as spoken by His Prophets. This must be done now, during 
this present time of grace; for, as is also implied in the words “while 
He may be found,” the time will come when it is impossible to 
obtain God’s favor. God can and does withdraw His gracious 
presence from men. He withdrew it from Saul so that Saul could 
no longer find Him (1 Sam. 28:7, 15). He withdrew it from 
Jerusalem (Luke 19:42). At times He creates a famine of the 
Word (Amos 8:12). When these things come to pass, then, 
though men seek the Lord, they cannot find Him; the day of grace 
has passed by. 

Parallel in thought to the first half of v.6 is the second half: 
“Call ye upon Him.” This exhortation, too, calls for a complete 
change of heart, a turning about which spells salvation (Rom. 
10:13). Instead of trusting in their own righteousness, men are 
to implore God for mercy, whereby alone they will be saved. And 
this, too, must be done “while He is near.” In a sense God is always 
near; in fact, “in Him we live and move and have our being” 
(Acts 17:28). But with His grace He is not always near. There 
comes a time when He withdraws from men with His gracious call 
(Is.65:12; 66:4), when He forsakes them and leaves them to 
their destiny, when He closes the door to the bridal chamber 
(Matt. 25:10). Then He is no longer near, and all calling upon 
Him is in vain. 

Luther has this to say in connection with v.6: “Du darfst nicht 
denken, dass du ihn finden wirst, wenn er nun hinweg ist, ob du 
auch die Welt ausliefest; sondern weil er noch da ist, so magst du 
ihn suchen und finden; wie Jesaias Kap. 55,6 spricht: ‘Suchet .. . 
ist’ usw. Wirst du es versehen und ihn vorueber lassen, so wird alles 
Suchen verloren sein. Das habe ich selbst versucht and erfahren 
laenger denn zwanzig Jahre in meiner Moencherei, da ich ihn ge- 
sucht habe mit grosser Muehe und Abbrechen meines Leibes.” 
(St. Louis ed., XII:929.) 

Although Isaiah exhorts his fellow men to seek the Lord and to 
call upon Him, this does not mean that they have of themselves 
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the power to do this. It is God Himself who makes them willing 
and eager to seek Him and to call upon Him (Jer.31:18), and 
He engenders this willingness and eagerness through the exhorta- 
tions themselves (1 Peter 1:23; James 1:18). 

That the exhortations of v. 6 are not strictly a summons to prayer, 
but rather a call to repentance and faith, becomes very clear in v. 7. 
Here Isaiah says: “Let the wicked forsake his way.” The wicked 
man is the godless man who has separated himself from the Lord 
and follows his own lusts and passions. Obeying them constitutes 
“his way,” a way that is infinitely inferior and diametrically opposed 
to God’s and that will ultimately lead to perdition (Ps. 1:6). This 
way the wicked should forsake; from it he should turn aside, and, 
instead, he should set his foot upon the Lord’s way, let himself be 
guided in all his doings by the Lord’s will. Similarly, “the un- 
righteous man” should forsake “his thoughts.” Literally, the un- 
righteous man is the man of iniquity, the man that has become so 
steeped in iniquitous and evil deeds that nothing fazes him any 
more, the man that is completely taken up with inventing misdeeds 
and plotting crimes against man and God. This man God wants 
transformed, wants him to forsake his wicked machinations and 
substitute for them divine thoughts, thoughts that are vastly higher 
than any conceived by sinful man. In short, God wants him to 
“return to Jehovah,” to travel on His own way and to let himself 
be guided by His thoughts. 

With this reference to the wicked and the unrighteous man, 
Isaiah does not mean to imply that among God’s people there 
exists merely a sprinkling of such men. His thought is rather this, 
that Israel is a nation made up entirely of wicked and unright- 
eous men. 

In the name of the Lord, Isaiah attaches a glorious promise to 
the forsaking of one’s way and of one’s thoughts described in v. 7a. 
Every one who turns to Jehovah will find that “He will have mercy 
upon him,” that He will love the penitent sinner most tenderly, 
regardless of how great and how manifold his sins may have been. 
Similarly, every one who turns “to our God,” that is, to the Lord 
God, who has entered into a peculiar covenant relationship not 
only with the Prophet, but also with Israel, will discover that “He 
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will abundantly pardon.” The expression used here, jarbeh lisloach, 
literally reads: “He will make many the pardoning.” These two 
statements of Jehovah’s activity toward every penitent sinner are 
most appealing and comforting. The former assures every single 
sinner of Jehovah’s personal compassion; the latter speaks of the 
unlimited character of God’s grace and forgiveness (cf. Is. 1:18; 
Rom. 5:20). (Pieper, op. cit., p.454.) Lenski puts it this way: 
“There is richness of thought in the last two lines: ‘upon him’ 
makes the matter personal for each sinner that turns to the Lord; 
an abundant pardon covers all the sins and guilt of each sinner” 
(Lenski, op. cit., p.559). 

Perhaps it will not be considered superfluous to remind ourselves 
that the forsaking of one’s way and of one’s thoughts and the 
turning to Jehovah of v.7 must not be understood as a meritorious 
act which induces God to show mercy and grant pardon. God’s 
heart is constantly filled with mercy and thoughts of pardon toward 
every sinner, whether the sinner turn to Him or not (Is. 1:18). 
However, by turning to Jehovah, that is, by believing in Him, the 
sinner simply lays hold of, and appropriates unto himself, the 
grace and pardon residing in the heart of Israel’s Covenant God. 

So far we have considered the Lord’s call to repentance and faith 
proper. We now come to a section which aims to “support that 
call and help make it most effective” (bid., p.559). In this sec- 
tion, it is to be remembered, the Prophet gives us the words of 
the Lord directly. 

His words in part are these: “For My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways My ways, saith the Lord. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, so are My ways higher than 
your ways, and My thoughts than your thoughts.” (Vv.8 and 9.) 
The thought of these verses is in no way difficult. God compares 
His ways and thoughts with those of the people to whom He is 
speaking, and in doing so He indicates that His ways and thoughts 
have nothing in common with the ways and thoughts of rebellious 
Israel, that they are opposed to each other, and that there is a 
heaven-wide difference between the two. There is, however, this 
question: In what respect are the ways and thoughts of God en- 
tirely different from, and far superior to, the ways and the thoughts 
of the people spoken to? In general, one may say that this text 
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has been given limited application. It has been applied largely to 
God’s unsearchable judgments in the government of the world, to 
His ways past finding out in His Kingdom of Power. 

The context demands a different application. Note that the ways 
and the thoughts of God are placed in contrast to the ways of the 
wicked man and the thoughts of the unrighteous man. Note also 
that the reference is to ways and thoughts, not just of God, ’elohim, 
but of the Lord, Jehovah, the Covenant God, who stands in a — 
peculiar relationship to the chosen people. From this it would 
seem that God’s ways are everything that He has undertaken, and 
still is undertaking, to save His people, and His thoughts are every- 
thing that He has conceived, and is still conceiving, to bestow 
mercy upon men, to pardon their sins, and thus to enable them to 
attain eternal salvation. On the other hand, the ways of the people 
to whom the Lord is speaking, of rebellious and wayward Israel, 
of all wicked and unrighteous men, are everything that they have 
done, and are still doing, in opposition to the Lord, everything 
whereby they are heaping destruction upon themselves (Hos. 13:9), 
and their thoughts are the schemes and devices of their evil hearts — 
their ingratitude (Is.1:3), their vain oblations (Is.1:11), their 
deeds of blood (Is. 59:3), their lies and deceit (Is. 59:3) — all of 
which are abhorrent to the Lord and call down destruction. 

Luther equates “thoughts” when applied to wicked and un- 
righteous men with the “counsel of the ungodly” of Ps.1:1 and 
writes: “Wir verstehen darunter, wie dort und sonst auch schon 
genugsam gesagt ist, den gottlosen Wahn, Sinn, Gemueth, das, 
was die Vernunft eingibt (dictamina) ueber Gott und goettliche 
Werke und Worte, was von Menschen erfunden worden ist und 
durch Lehren anderen mitgeteilt” (St. Louis ed., [V:439). 

Because God’s thoughts and ways have as their aim man’s salva- 
tion, while man’s thoughts and ways are directed toward his ruin, 
the former are higher, and “not only to a degree, but infinitely: as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, a distance no man has ever 
measured.” 

In commenting on this passage, Daechsel writes: “The thoughts 
of God are not our thoughts in regard to their contents, in regard 
to their aims, in regard to their effect. Ours are directed to sin, His 
to salvation; ours are impotent, His are carried into effect by means 
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of His creative Word. So also our ways are not His ways. Ours are 
directed toward pleasure, His toward real blessedness; ours are un- 
certain and miss the goal, His are firm and fixed and attain the 
goal. Think, for instance, of the fortunes of men, of their plans, of 
their self-invented attempts at justifying and saving themselves — 
ever there appears a heaven-wide gulf between God’s ways and 
ours.” (Quoted by Lenski.) 

God’s reason for pointing out this heaven-wide difference is to 
make men all the more eager to forsake their evil ways and to 
abandon their ruinous thoughts and to choose to walk in God’s 
ways and to accept His salutary thoughts. 

As proof that His ways and thoughts are higher than those of 
men the Lord brings a specific example in vv. 8 and 9. Over against 
a people who hold God’s Word in contempt (Is.53:1) the Lord 
points out its efficacy. He does so by drawing a comparison be- 
tween the Word and a natural phenomenon. “For as the rain 
cometh down, and the snow from heaven,” He says, “and returneth 
not thither, but watereth the earth and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater.” 

In Palestine, rain and, at colder temperatures, snow coming down 
out of the sky was always a welcome sight. Whether rain or snow, 
it descends with a God-given purpose. It “returneth not thither.” 
Of course, the rain and melted snow eventually evaporate or seep 
through the soil into rivers and lakes, whence they evaporate and 
so in a sense return to heaven. But they do not do so without first 
carrying out the purpose for which they were sent, which is stated 
as threefold: They 1) water the earth, and 2) make it bring forth, 
and 3) bud; the effect of the snow being, if one wishes to point 
out a difference, not as immediate as that of the rain. 

One might ask: Do the rain and snow which fall on rocks and 
bodies of water accomplish the purpose for which they have been 
sent? Strictly speaking, not. But God is speaking not of every 
raindrop or snowflake, but of rain and snow in general, and these 
certainly accomplish their purpose. Generally speaking, the rain 
and snow water the earth and make the seed planted therein sprout 
and finally develop ears heavy with kernels, which serve the farmer 
as seed for the next harvest and provide bread for the eater. This 
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general effect of the rain and snow is the point of comparison, all 
else being detail to make the illustration clear and attractive. 

Now just as in the realm of nature rain and snow go forth and 
produce seed and bread, so God’s Word operates in the realm of 
the Spirit. “So shall My Word be,” He says, “that goeth forth out 
of My mouth.” God here speaks of His Word. This is not anything 
vague; it is whatever He has spoken. It can come to man directly 
(1 Sam. 3:10,21) or through God’s Prophets (Is. 40:1; Is.55:8) 
or in written form (1 Peter 4:11). For us the Scriptures are God’s 
Word. Here God has recorded His Word for us through His in- 
spired Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles. Yet even though His 
Word has been written down and become fixed for us, it is still 
His Word. Whenever this Word is proclaimed, it “goeth forth” 
out of His mouth, filled with power. 

As God’s Word goes forth, it does so with a purpose. God sends 
it forth as an ambassador (Ps. 147:15) to perform a specific task, 
to “accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.” Because God sends it forth and con- 
sequently endows it with everything that it needs to achieve its 
projected result, endows it with the necessary power to fulfill its 
mission, He can affirm that “tt shall not return unto Me void,” 
empty-handed, without having accomplished its purpose. Rather 
it will effect what the Lord desires to have done; it will carry to 
a satisfying finish what God intended when He sent it forth. The 
efficacy of God’s Word, so clearly taught in other Scripture texts 
(cf. Jer. 23:29; Rom. 1:16), is forcefully set forth in this text. 

One cannot fail to be impressed with the absoluteness with which 
the Lord speaks here of the power and efficacy of His Word. 
Whether men hear that Word proclaimed by His Prophet or read 
it from the printed page, they have it on God’s authority that it 
will accomplish its God-given purpose. 

A question still in need of an answer is this one: What is God’s 
purpose in sending forth His Word? What does He want it to 
accomplish? In what thing does He desire it to prosper? God’s 
Word, as is evident from the entire chapter and especially v. 12, 
is sent forth to induce wicked and rebellious men, such as the 
Israelites were, to seek the Lord and to call upon Him (v.6) and to 
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forsake their evil ways and sinful thoughts and turn to Jehovah 
(v.7), in short, to repent and live (Amos 5:4). 

Here a problem suggests itself: If God sends forth His Word 
to convert the sinner and if that Word shall, as He affirms, accom- 
plish its purpose, why is it that many who hear that Word remain 
unconverted as certainly happened in Isaiah’s day (Is. 53:1)? 

Some commentators answer the question this way: God’s pur- 
pose in giving His Word is twofold: He lets it be preached, on the 
one hand, to work repentance and faith, and, on the other, to serve 
as a witness against all unbelievers, so that they will be without 
excuse on the day of reckoning. 

God’s Word, it is true, is preached at times as a witness against 
men (Is.6:9). But that is not the real purpose for which God 
gives His Word. His real purpose is to convert the sinner. God 
would have all men to be saved and to come unto the knowledge of 
the truth (1 Tim. 2:4), and to that end He sends forth His Word, 
and this, He assures us, will accomplish this end. Nothing is said 
in this text about the other side of the problem — man’s ability 
to frustrate the power of the Word as far as he is concerned. The 
Prophet merely emphasizes the positive-—God’s Word will ac- 
complish the conversion of godless men. 

One ought to keep in mind that the saving power of God’s Word, 
set forth so clearly in this text, is a mystery, as is also the parallel 
truth, man’s ability to frustrate that power, which is not touched 
upon in this text. Every attempt to bring the second into some kind 
of relationship with the first in this connection results in a rationali- 
zation which all too often goes beyond Scripture. So much is very 
clearly asserted in vv.10 and 11: God’s Word accomplishes the 
purpose for which it has been sent; and God uses this truth to per- 
suade the sinner to heed His call to repentance. Herein lies a world 
of comfort for every believer who builds his faith upon the Word 
of God, as well as for every preacher of the Word who proclaims 
God’s message to sinful men. 


THE TEXT HOMILETICALLY 


Since Is.55:6-11 does not treat of prayer, but rather of re- 
pentance and faith, one ought not to use this text if one wishes 
to treat the subject of prayer. However, one should be able to 
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include in a treatment of the real theme of this section a paragraph 
on prayer. In whatever way this text is handled, it should be used, 
above all, to open the eyes of sinners to a fresh view of Christ's 
sweet Gospel. 


The following outlines may be helpful if one intends to treat 
the entire section in one sermon. 


Theme: 


Theme: 


Seek the Lord 


. In the day of grace (v.6) 
. Because of your own lack (vv. 7, 8,9) 
. In the Lord’s saving Word (vv. 10,11) 


God’s Thoughts Are Higher Than Our Thoughts 


. His thoughts about the time of grace (v.6) 
. His thoughts about mercy and pardon (v.7) 
. His thoughts about the saving Word (vv. 10,11) 


The Believing Heart Is a Seeking Heart 


It seeks God 


i. 
2. 
>. 


Theme: 


mm W Nh 


in the day of grace (v.6) 
for His thoughts (vv. 7, 8,9) 
in His saving Word (vv. 10,11) 


Words by Which to Live a God-Seeking Life 


. The Lord can be found now (v.6) 

. The Lord pardons abundantly (v.7) 

. His thoughts are higher than our thoughts (vv. 8,9) 
. His Word has power to save (vv. 10,11) 


J. HENRY GIENAPP 
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LUTHERANISM IN POLAND 


Of the uncounted Christians who in Eastern Europe suffered persecu- 
tion under the tyrannical rule of anti-Christian totalitarianism, Lu- 
therans admittedly form a very large part. German, Polish, Latvian, 
Estonian, Lithuanian, and other Lutheran believers were subjected to 
almost unspeakable torments by the forces of darkness which by God’s 
permission were unloosed during the past decades. 


In England the escaped Polish Lutherans, in 1940, founded the Polish 
Research Center, with headquarters in London, which so far has pub- 
lished about a dozen brochures on the various phases of the great 
tribulation which Polish evangelicals had to endure. One of these, which 
bears the title The Protestant Churches in Poland and includes an ac- 
count of the vicissitudes of Lutheranism in Poland, was added to the 
list in 1944. A copy of this interesting study was submitted to the 
writer by the Rev. W. Fierla, senior pastor and spiritual leader of the 
Polish Lutherans in England. It is from this instructive narrative of 
how Lutheranism fared in Poland that the following historical facts 
are taken. 

Before Lutheranism came to Poland, there had been introduced into 
the land Protestant influences stemming from Wiclif and Hus. Hence, 
when Luther began his work of Reformation in Germany, he soon had 
ardent followers also in Poland. In 1518 the Dominican James Knade 
adopted Luther’s teachings in Danzig, which John Laski, the primate 
and archbishop of Gniezno, tried in vain to suppress. In 1523 King 
Sigismund opposed Lutheranism, but the movement by this time had 
become so potent that he was unable to enforce the order which he had 
published against the new religion. A chief defender of the new faith 
was Seklucian, who in 1540 published the Augsburg Confession, which 
was widely read by the people because it was written in a clear and 
simple style. Thus the Lutheran Church in Poland very soon lost its 
exclusively German character, especially when it was adopted and ad- 
vocated by the Polish gentry. At the Diet of Cracow, 1536—1537, the 
gentry demanded equal regulations for clergy and gentry, especially in 
the matter of military service, the secularization of the ecclesiastical 
estates, the limitation of dues paid to the Holy See, the safeguarding 
of the higher ecclesiastical offices for the gentry, and others. This shows 
the strength of the evangelical movement. 
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However, since the wealthier Polish gentry sent their sons for the 
completion of their education not only to Germany, but also to Switzer- 
land, there were infused into the Polish Lutheran movement also 
Zwinglian and Calvinistic elements; and owing to eminent Calvinistic 
teachers, the Polish gentry in many cases abandoned Lutheranism for 
Calvinism. In 1552 there appeared the New Testament in a Polish 
translation by Seklucian, who later published also his sermons that 
greatly stimulated the Lutheran Reformation movement. The complete 
Polish Bible appeared in 1563. Since it appeared in the city of Brest, 
it became known as the “Brest Bible.” Thirty years later, in 1593, the 
Jesuit priest Wujek, in defense of the Romanist teachings, published 
his own translation under the auspices of the Roman Curia. By 1555 
Protestantism had become so powerful in Poland that Pope Paul IV 
applied to King Ferdinand for protection of the Catholic religion in 
Poland against the new and false Lutheran teachings. By this time the 
Polish Protestants had become so active in spreading their faith that 
almost all Poland seemed ready to embrace the doctrines of the 
Reformers. In 1556 there began a movement to settle the doctrinal 
differences between the Lutherans and the Calvinists; but while the Prot- 
estants united to free themselves from the Roman ecclesiastical courts, 
the Lutherans in general were disinclined to give up their faith. 

The Protestant movement in Poland was greatly threatened by the 
coming of Unitarian teachers who, forced out of Italy since 1542, sought 
new mission areas in Eastern Europe. At this time Poland enjoyed 
so much freedom of belief, speech, and press that it was known as the 
asylum haereticorum. The rapid spread of Unitarianism caused the 
Polish Protestants: Lutherans, Calvinists, and Bohemian Brethren, to 
publish in 1570 the so-called Consensus of Sandomir, an agreement 
that was political rather than religious. It was followed by The Con- 
fession, which was supplementary to the Consensus and was published 
by the same Synod of Sandomir. The rise and spread of Unitarianism 
also strengthened the Romanist Counterreformation, which directed 
itself with no less fury against the Protestants than against the Uni- 
tarians. 

As a result of this Counterreformation the gentry largely became 
Calvinistic, while the masses remained Catholic. Among the gentry 
Unitarianism, however, found many protectors, while Lutheranism was 
engaged in a continuous struggle with Catholicism, Calvinism, and 
Unitarianism to defend and maintain its teachings. This fight for the 
Lutheran faith continued till the close of the eighteenth century. 
When in 1817 the Prussian Union was introduced in Germany, also the 
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Polish Lutherans were affected, for also in Poland the United Church 
Movement led to the founding of a United Evangelical Church. 


In 1828 a General Protestant Consistorium for the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists was formed in Warsaw. But in 1849 the Czar of Russia, 
who then administered Polish affairs in large areas, renamed this the 
Lutheran Consistorium, while for the adjustment of Calvinistic affairs 
a separate body with synodical administration was set up. Since then 
the spiritual direction of the Lutheran Church was in the hands of 
a general superintendent. In 1874 the Lutheran parishes of Poland 
were divided into four dioceses, at the head of each of which was 
a superintendent. In 1901 there was added a fifth diocese, Piotkrow. 
In 1897 there were about 350,000 Lutherans in Central Poland, which 
number far exceeded that of the Calvinists. 


The effect of the First World War, 1914—1918, weighed heavily on 
the Lutherans in Russian Poland. Before its outbreak the Russian gov- 
ernment ordered a mass transfer of Lutherans from Polish lands to the 
depth of Russia on ground of “Germanophilism.” The deportation was 
marked by extreme brutality. But such Protestants as escaped deporta- 
tion to Russia were persecuted by the occupying German forces who 
strove to destroy the limited independence which had been assured to 
the Polish Lutherans by the Russian edict of 1849. 

From 1919 to 1939 Lutheranism in Poland enjoyed a period of free- 
dom and prosperity. In 1937 the Lutherans in Poland numbered more 
than 600,000, while the total number of Protestants at that time was 
estimated at no more than 830,000. 

The sufferings of the Polish Lutherans during the Second World War, 
however, were far greater than those during the First World War. Ac- 
cording to Nazi philosophy, a Lutheran could not be a Pole, and a 
Lutheran who was unwilling to be a German must be destroyed. In 
agreement with this principle a sixteen-year-old Protestant boy who 
told the German authorities that his name had been put on the list of 
Volksdeutsche without his knowledge and against his will was shot 
on the spot. More than 10,000 Polish Lutherans were imprisoned and 
brutally treated because they had not voluntarily declared themselves 
Volksdeutsche. In the diocese of Teschen not a single Lutheran Polish 
pastor was left, though almost 100,000 Poles had belonged to the Lu- 
theran Church in that area. In Lodz Gustav Geyer, a well-known textile 
owner, was condemned to death for refusing to enroll his name on the 
list of Volksdeutsche, and his factories were confiscated. When the 
booklet was written, the Second World War was not yet over, nor had 


the tribulation of the Polish Lutherans come to an end. Nor are they 
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ended today. God only knows to what ceaseless and indescribable suf- 
ferings the Lutherans are subject who have fallen into the hands of their 
atheist Russian conquerors. 


These few historical facts, gleaned from a monograph rich in details, 
show, however, how Lutheranism asserted and maintained itself in a 
land where Catholicism, Calvinism, and Unitarianism constantly waged 
war on it. The average student of history perhaps knows far too little 
of Lutheranism in Poland and the Baltic countries. It is only now when 
Lutheran refugees and displaced persons are telling the story of their 
Church and its remarkable survival in the midst of perpetual terror 
that Lutherans, far removed from such horrors, listen to their saga of 
fortitude and heroic faithfulness to their belief. The Lutheran World 
Federation is doing much to alleviate their hard lot in life. It also does 
much to instil into them a new Lutheran consciousness and a new con- 
ception of the glory of their being numbered among the thousands of 
followers of Dr. Martin Luther. Much of this could be sensed at the 
theological conference at Leicester, England, where we met some of 
these Lutherans who had come out of great tribulation. 

J. T. MUELLER 
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MIDYEAR COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 





Delivered at Concordia Seminary, St.Louis, Mo., January 22, 1951, on 
2 Tim. 4:2: “Preach the Word.” 

It is exceptional for us to call a convocation for Commencement 
Exercises at the close of first semester of an academic year. Owing to 
a number of different causes and situations, we have a number of stu- 
dents that have completed the courses of study toward a diploma of 
graduation with the close of this semester and a number of others who 
at this time have satisfactorily met the requirements for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

As we speak to you briefly on this occasion, we cannot refrain from 
mentioning that you are accepting calls into the ministry of our Church 
—one of you to distant Nigeria in Africa, the others to congregations 
and mission fields chiefly in the Midwestern part of our country — at 
a time when the black clouds of a war which could mean the destruc- 
tion of our nation and civilization are brooding ominously over us. 
Our nation is facing a menace so mighty and ruthless that it must 
enter upon a protracted period of universal military service, and per- 
haps all-out mobilization, in order to assure its ability to preserve to us 
our precious freedoms and our way of life. That calls for sacrifices 
on the part of our citizens, great sacrifices, perhaps heartbreaking be- 
reavements. Entering the holy ministry of the Church at such a time 
means that you are going out to serve people whose hearts are heavy — 
people who are and will be looking to the men in the holy ministry 
for comfort, courage, strength, to meet whatever ordeals they may 
have to face. 

What will make you faithful ambassadors for our eternal and exalted 
King, who is ever the Prince of Peace, in a world situation such as we 
have today? 

While our Lord graced this earth with His footsteps, He said: 
“I must work the works of Him that sent Me, while it is day; the night 
cometh when no man can work.” Let this be true of you. Never before 
has the work of the Gospel ministry been more urgent. Never has it 
called for more diligence and zeal. We send you forth to work, to 
work untiringly, because men need your service and because the time 
is short, the night cometh. Only God knows how many years or days 
we have to do our work for Him. We say— it sounds rather trite, 
but it is true — our world is hastening towards sunset and evening star. 
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The night is coming, but as you go to do the work of Him that sent 
a Redeemer to mankind, it is still day. You have a strong body and 
mind and voice to proclaim to men the counsel of God. And that is 
doing the work of Him who sends you wherever your community, 
your people may be, wherever you find men trying to live without 
God and without Christ or, having embraced Christ, looking to you to 
help them grow in grace and strength, help them to live the life of 
Christ. Your orders are given in three one-syllable words (2 Tim. 
4:2): “Preach the Word.” Strip the work of the ministry down to its 
essentials, and you have this charge of Paul to Timothy: “Preach the 
Word.” Some say that the ministry today is complex and bewildering. 
Is it? Only when we succumb to the confusion of routine, when we 
lose sight of the one great task. Whatever helps you in preaching 
the Word, do it. Whatever gets in the way of preaching the Word, 
eliminate it. Unceasing preaching of the Word is the only standard 
by which the ministry of today should be measured. One of the leading 
religious journals of our country in the past year carried a series of 
twelve articles on great churches in the United States. One of the 
observations based on these studies is that a successful church must 
have a good and capable minister and must have him for a considerable 
span of years, but he need not be pre-eminent as a pulpit orator. 
However, the ministers of these twelve churches without exception are 
men who lead exemplary lives and work very hard at the ministry of 
the Gospel. They shepherd individuals in need, teach adults “as well 
as children, administer the often complex affairs of their congregations, 
lead in good works and train others to help in all these ministries.” 
The series also reveals, and I quote, “that a majority of ministers yield 
too often to the temptation to subordinate the prophetic to the pas- 
toral claims of their calling. The demands of ‘service’ seem generally 
to receive attention before the ever greater need of people to hear 
the Word of the Lord proclaimed with timely relevance and power. 
Man’s deepest needs in our day as in every other are spiritual, and they 
can be met only by searching and contemporary proclamation of biblical 
and theological truth.” Here you have a true and factual statement. 
Will you keep it in mind? Unceasing preaching of the Word is the 
only standard by which the ministers of today should be measured. 
And preach the Word with conviction. Who is a minister ap- 
proved of the Lord? Do you recall the occasion when our Lord spoke 
to the people about that great preacher of His day, John the Baptist? 
He asked them: “What went ye out into the wilderness to see? A reed 
shaken with the wind? But what went ye out for to see? A man 
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clothed in soft raiment? ... But what went ye out for to see? 
A prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and much more than a prophet... . 
Verily I say unto you, Among them that are born of women there 
has not risen a greater than John the Baptist.” There you have our 
Lord’s own sample of what a minister of His ought to be and what he 
ought not to be. John was no scatterbrained preacher riding one 
hobbyhorse after another. He had a message from God. It was: Repent, 
for the Kingdom of God is at hand. This message he delivered faith- 
fully, fearlessly, unceasingly, until his voice was hushed. You have 
a message from God. Your order is: “Preach the Word.” You have 
that Word. It is God’s complete and sufficient revelation to man, His 
inspired, inerrant Word, recorded in the Holy Scriptures. Carry out 
your orders. Preach the Word as God has given it in its truth and 
purity. Be instant in season and out of season in doing so. KyevEov 
tov Aé6yov — capitalize the last of these three Greek words, then read: 
Preach the Logos—the Logos, the Word of John 1, the Word that 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, the Word that in the beginning 
was with God and was God. Preach the Christ. 

This is our last charge to you. Go forth from this your alma mater 
with the blessing of God, which we pray upon you. And may God 
help you to be true to your orders, so that you may be able to say 
to your people wherever you serve, as St. Paul said to the Corinthians: 
(1 Cor.2:1-5): “I, brethren, when I came to you, came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony 
of God. For I determined not to know anything among you save 
Jesus Christ, and Him Crucified. And I was with you in weakness 
and in fear and in much trembling. And my speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration 
of the Spirit and of power, that your faith should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 

Preach the Word! And the God of love and peace be with you. 
Amen. Louis J. SIECK 


THE “SECOND SET OF RESOLUTIONS” AND THE 
COMMON CONFESSION 


The Australasian Theological Review (Vol. XXI, July-September, 
1950, Nos. 1—3) raises the question as to the meaning of the “second 
set of resolutions” which Committee Number Three at Milwaukee sub- 
mitted to the delegate convention in connection with its regular resolu- 
tions on the Common Confession. It asks: 

Just what does the second set of resolutions mean? ... Does this 

{the main resolution: The Common Confession shall be recognized 
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as a statement of agreement on these doctrines (our italics) ]} suggest 
that there are still other doctrines on which agreement must be 
reached? Perhaps we had better wait for an authoritative explanation. 


The same question has been put to the undersigned also by others 
interested in the Common Confession. The writer may therefore be 
justified for giving his personal opinion (which however agrees with 
that given by Committee Number Three on the floor of the conven- 
tion) on the second set of resolutions at this place. The second set of 
resolutions is not to qualify or limit the Common Confession as an 
acceptable confession in any way. The Common Confession stands as 
an expression of agreement reached by the two Churches in question. 
It does not embrace all doctrines of the Christian corpus doctrinae, 
but it is an official declaration that the ancient controversies between 
the two synods now have been settled. Hence there exists no longer 
any doctrinal cause of division between them. 

However, while this is true, the Committee thought it wise to regard 
not only the past, but also the future. What the second set of resolutions 
clearly and unmistakably says is that since not all phases of the doctrines 
of the Scriptures have been treated in the Common Confession and 
since through further study or future developments there might be 
shown the need of clarification or expansion, such clarified or expanded 
statements should be discussed by the committees on doctrinal unity 
maintained by the two synods and submitted to the conventions of the 
two Churches for either approval or rejection. The second set of res- 
olutions therefore is a directive for future procedure in case clarifications 
or expansions should become necessary. Very encouraging are the re- 
marks with which Dr. Hamann closes his fine review. He says: 

All Lutherans who have the cause of Lutheran unity at heart, in- 
cluding those who were disposed to regard the Common Confession 
as not altogether satisfactory in every detail, should be glad and grate- 
ful in view of what has been achieved. After protracted discussions 
and many setbacks the two churches are again at the point which 
they had reached in 1938; but the situation is clearer owing to the 
single document of union now before them, and the augury is perhaps 
a little more hopeful as regards the future. We are not disquieted 
by the criticism of men who evaluate the document as an indication 
of a doctrinal weakening on the part of Missouri... . Among the 
obstacles still to be overcome before the consummation of fellowship 
the most formidable are perhaps the question of entangling alliances 
with unionistic implications and the difficulties that may be created 
by present synodical affiliations. The way to full unity and union 
will be cleared when all are determined to follow the divine Word 
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implicitly and to raise no demand not warranted by that Word. This 
may appear to be a mere counsel of perfection, but to bring about 
such determination and the clear insight that must direct it, is not 
beyond the power of God’s Holy Spirit. (John 16:13.) 

J. T. MUELLER 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN LUTHERAN CONFERENCE 


The Lutheran Outlook (January) contains a comprehensive report 
by Dr. H. L. Yochum on the 1950 convention of the American Lutheran 
Conference held at Sioux Falls, $. Dak., on November 8 to 10. From 
this report we reproduce the following significant resolutions adopted 
by the Conference: 


1. Twentieth Anniversary of the American Lutheran Conference 


At the tenth biennial convention of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference we take note of the fact that twenty years ago five Lutheran 
church bodies entered into an association involving official church 
fellowship on the basis of statements regarding doctrine and practice 
known as the Minneapolis Theses. 

Under God’s blessing this fellowship of leaders, pastors, and lay- 
men of the constituent churches has fostered better understanding and 
a growing sense of unity, has promoted the sharing of distinctive 
heritages to the enrichment of all, has facilitated the discovery and 
development of numerous areas of co-operation in study and activity, 
and has served as an agency whereby common interests could be served 
more efficiently by the combined resources of all. The benefits of two 
decades of such association have been directly and indirectly extended 
to most of American Lutheranism and have contributed to the success 
of other intersynodical endeavors. 

Therefore we thank God for His gracious guidance and blessing 
throughout these twenty years, for the growing spirit of unity and co- 
operation and the enlarged vision which our fellowship in the Ameri- 
can Lutheran Conference has effected. We recognize with appreciation 
the devoted service of those who have been the leaders of the Con- 
ference, some of whom have been called to their eternal rest and 
reward. We look to God for direction as we welcome opportunities 
of continued usefulness during the critical years confronting us. 


2 Representation at the Vatican 


The American Lutheran Conference declares itself emphatically 
opposed to any representation of the United States of America or its 
president at the Vatican since that would be a manifest violation of 
the principle of separation of Church and state, would give offense 
to those not members of the Roman Catholic Church, and would 
aggravate religious antagonisms which threaten the unity of the 
American people. 
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3. Papal Proclamation 

Noting that Pope Pius XII has proclaimed the dogma of the bodily 
assumption of the Virgin Mary, we as Lutherans must protest that 
there is no basis for such a doctrine in the canonical Scriptures and 
that the ecumenical creeds of Christendom make no room for it. To 
bind upon the conscience of Christians as an article of faith any 
doctrine not clearly revealed and taught in the divinely inspired 
Scriptures is a palpable and presumptuous sin, which widens still 
further the cleavage in the Holy Christian Church. In the face of 
this superstitious error we must again assert that it is Christ alone 
who saves us and who, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, is to be 
honored with prayer and adoration. P. M. B. 


THE MILWAUKEE CONVENTION ON ROM. 16:17-18 


In reporting on the resolution on Rom.16:17-18 adopted by the 
Milwaukee convention in June, 1950, Dr. H. Hamann in the Auzstral- 
asian Theological Review (Vol. XXI, July-September, 1950, Nos. 1 
to 3), after quoting the adopted resolution and referring to a demand 
for an “official” interpretation of the passage some years ago, concludes 
his articles with the following pertinent remarks: 

Here too one may register unmitigated satisfaction. No Lutheran 
Church could take any other action and remain purely Lutheran. 
The defeated overture would probably not have been made at all, had 
all ministers remembered the words which the late Dr. L. Fuerbringer 
wrote many years ago in his little Guide to Hermeneutics: “Auch die 
Kirche darf nicht zur Richterin des Schriftsinnes werden.” Any at- 
tempt to settle exegetical difficulties by promulgating an “official” 
interpretation is a step in the direction to Rome. 


The ruling of Synod on the demand for an official interpretation, or 
exegesis, of Rom. 16:17 at that time reads, as reported by Dr. Hamann, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That Synod recognizes that there may be legitimate dif- 
ferences of opinion in purely exegetical matters (cf. paragraph 48 of 
Brief Statement), but that this liberty does not extend farther and 
that no interpretation may be held which is contrary to the analogy 
of faith. J. T. MUELLER 


A TOO RIGOROUS INSISTENCE UPON STEWARDSHIP 


In a postscript to a review of a pamphlet on stewardship, recently 
published in our country, the Australasian Theological Review (Vol. 
XXI, Nos. 1—3) utters a word of warning which we believe is well 
in place. We read: 
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The reviewer feels moved to say a few things upon the concept of 
stewardship in general without particular reference to the book dis- 
cussed above. Dare he confess that the teaching of certain Christian 
duties under the aspect of stewardship has never greatly appealed to 
him? He taught these truths and duties to the best of his ability, 
without knowing the very term “stewardship,” just as did many thou- 
sands of Lutheran pastors not only of the present generation, but of 
several centuries. 

Admittedly the mode of teaching is Scriptural even though to the 
writer's knowledge Christians are directly called “stewards” only once 
in the Bible (1 Pet. 4:10: as good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God). Our author may be right in declaring: “The word ‘steward’ 
perhaps more than any other word, indicating our relationship to God, 
expresses clearly the place that God has assigned to us in life.” .. . 
But the Christian believer can never forget that His blessed Lord 
calls those that are His own “friends” and “brethren.” . . . | 

Unless it be constantly recalled and repeated that what the Chris- 
tian does in the service of God he does in faith, as the brother of 
Christ and the child of the Father in heaven, the too constant and 
exclusive emphasis on the stewardship relation will almost inevitably 
result in some taint of legalism on the part of both preacher and 
hearer. The present writer admits his ignorance as to the origin of 
the stewardship concept. It seems obvious however that it originated 
in the Reformed Church and it reflects to a certain extent the legalism 
and the political bias historically associated with that community. We 
find the same sentiment expressed by John Milton, the pious Puritan, 
who wished his whole life to be spent “as ever in my great Task- 
master’s eye.” 

The Lutheran Christian prefers to bring his service to God and 
man under the aspect of “filialism,” to use the term which the late Dr. 
Fr. Bente — if it was his own coinage—used to characterize the Chris- 
tian ethics; that is, the believer's faith prompts him to loving obedience 
to his heavenly Father. The legalistic note just mentioned appears 
plainly in the “points of stewardship” set up by the United Steward- 
ship Council, as quoted in the booklet with which we have dealt.... 
Point 6 asserts: “Stewardship fully applied will solve (a) the social, 
(b) the racial, (c) the industrial, (d) the economic problems of the 
world.” Perhaps it will. But Christian stewardship presupposes 
Christians. 





Is there any hope that the whole world will become Christian? 
The hope and the implied program of the United Stewardship Council 
can never, if we are to follow the declarations of Holy Writ, become 
those of the Lutheran Church. To guard against misunderstanding, 
let us repeat that we do not impugn the Scriptural character of the 
teaching summed up under “stewardship” provided that the analogia 
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fidei be not disregarded; and questions of origin need not trouble the 
Christian who is taught to prove all things and to hold fast that which 
is good (1 Thess.5:21). The fact remains nevertheless that too 
rigorous an insistence upon stewardship as the sum and substance of 
Christian duties, especially if coupled with the disregard of other 
relevant Scripture teachings, may easily result in legalism and a false 
asceticism. J. T. MUBLLER 


ROMAN CATHOLIC DECREE ON ROTARY 


In an article titled “Rotary and World Brotherhood Week” (Amer- 
ica, January 27), the Rev. John La Farge, S.J., analyzes for Catholics 
some basic implications of “world brotherhood” apropos of “World 
Brotherhood Week,” which is to be observed, by proclamation of 
President Truman, the week of February 18 to 25. His analysis leads 
him to speak of the decree issued on January 11 by the Holy Office 
which forbade clerical membership in Rotary clubs. From this article 
we submit the following pertinent paragraphs, which we believe 
throw considerable light on the action of the Pope and the position 
of the Roman Church regarding non-Catholic organizations: 


The Vatican’s ban applies only to priests and not to Catholic lay- 
men. Vatican authorities, says the NC Roman correspondent, hold 
that the advisability of laymen belonging “allows for judgment and 
decision in individual cases whether or not the Rotary Club falls 
within the provisions of Canon 684,” the law which governs lay 
participation in various organizations (mote: Canon 684 reads as 
follows: “The faithful deserve praise when they join societies which 
have been erected or, at least, recommended by the church. They 
should beware of societies which are secret, condemned, seditious or 
suspected and of those which strive to withdraw themselves from 
the legitimate provision of the church”). 

A similar decree, though not so stringent, was issued on February 4, 
1929, when the Sacred Consistorial Congregation replied to questions 
of “not a few” bishops, who asked whether they could permit priests 
to join the Rotary. The answer then was “non expedit” (“it is not 
expedient”), which left it to the judgment of the individual bishops 
to make special exceptions. 

Objections raised against the Rotary International by leading Cath- 
olic periodicals in 1928 and 1929 were similar to those cited today. 
The point was raised that Rotary had adopted a code of ethics which 
expressed a secularistic or utilitarian point of view. Religious indif- 
ferentism seemed to be favored. In the Latin countries, Rotary In- 
ternational was under strongly Masonic influence. The Civitd Cat- 
tolica, Jesuit journal published in Rome, sagely noted at that time, 
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however, that Catholics in the United States were probably better 
able to take care of themselves when in contact with persons of other 
faiths than were the more sheltered Catholics of the so-called Cath- 
olic countries. 

The famous Belgian moralist, the Rev. J. Creusen, S. J., writing in 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique for April, 1929, found in Rotary “as a 
whole” no tendencies hostile to religion. He believed in the sincerity 
of those who represented it as an honest effort at mutual, material, in- 
tellectual and moral help. 

In the summer of 1929, every effort was made by the President of 
Rotary, I. F. Sutton, a Catholic, to dispel what he considered to be 
misconceptions of Rotary in the minds of the Roman authorities. 
He held several cordial conferences with the Rev. Enrico Rosa, S. J., 
editor-in-chief of the Civiltd, and with the Rev. Pietro Pirri, S.J., of 
its staff, author of one of the articles in question. Every point was 
gone over thoroughly. In a formal statement President Sutton ex- 
plained that Rotary was primarily a businessmen’s and professional 
men’s organization whose purpose is simply to promote higher 
standards of business practice, understanding, good will and peace 
throughout the world, and that it had absolutely no connection with 
Masonry or any other organization. P.M. B. 


ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


The annual figures on the world-wide missionary activity of twelve 
North American Lutheran groups compiled by Dr. Andrew S. Burgess, 
professor of missions at Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., 
reveal that these groups sent 158 missionaries to fields in fifteen 
countries during the past year. Of the 969 missionaries on sixteen 
fields, The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod has the largest number, 
209. The United Lutherans follow with 191, the Evangelical Lutherans 
with 143, the American Lutherans with 133, and the Augustana Lu- 
therans with 125. 


The executive committee of the National Council of Churches 
adopted a budget of over $4,350,000 for 1951. More than half of the 
budget has been allocated to the four major divisions of the council — 
$1,150,271 for foreign missions, $1,200,993 for Christian education, 
$407,310 for Christian life and work, and $285,702 for home missions. 
Other major allocations include $389,715 for broadcasting and films, 
$190,391 for women’s activities, and $143,299 for general administra- 
tion. The remainder of the budget has been allocated as follows: 
Treasury and Business Department, $139,370; Finance Department, 
$105,947; Field Administration, $97,377; Research and Survey, 
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$73,165; Public Relations, $92,660; Ecumenical Relations, $78,333; 
Church World Service, $47,000; General Department of United 
Churchmen, $25,000; Bureau of Architecture, $27,073; Publication 
and Distribution, $119,177; Washington Office Committee, $18,972; 
and General Council Miscellaneous, $41,571. 


During the first ten months of 1950 the American Bible Society 
distributed 71,500 Bibles, 77,595 New Testaments, and 1,395,855 
Gospels in China. The Society expects to distribute an equal number 
of Bibles and portions of the Bible in China during this year. To take 
care of this need and other unusual needs arising in Korea, Japan, and 
the Philippine Islands, the Society adopted a supplementary budget of 
$918,000 in addition to its regular annual budget of $2,161,500, the 
highest regular budget in the history of the Society. 


The Board of Missions and Church Extension of the Methodist 
Church appropriated $14,134,566 for its missionary work during 
1951—52. The division of foreign missions will spend $5,964,910 
of this sum for overseas work in forty countries; the division on home 
missions and church extension, $2,429,449; the women’s division of 
Christian service both in the United States and overseas, $5,740,207. 


Dr. Hardly C. Powers, a general superintendent of the Church of 
the Nazarene, feels that missionaries may be forced out of Africa within 
the next ten years if the home churches don’t strengthen their present 
mission fields. The rapidly arising nationalistic spirit fomented largely 
by atheistic Communism is building up a wave of anti-foreign-mission- 
ary, anti-God teachings. In South Africa in particular the 8,000,000 
blacks are being taught to resent missionaries as forerunners of foreign 
imperialism. 

The Rev. Edward J. Sullivan, pastor of St. Ann’s Roman Catholic 
Church in East Bridgewater, Mass., instructed Catholic parents to return 
Gideon Bibles which their children had received in public schools. 
The priest took this action after Msgr. Cornelius T. Sherlock, arch- 
diocesan superintendent of parochial schools, had informed him that 
distribution of Bibles in a public school is contrary to State law. 


The St. Boniface Association in Germany reports that more than 
7,000 temporary places of worship have been set up in Eastern and 
Western Germany for Roman Catholic displaced and expelled persons. 
According to the report there are about 6,300,000 displaced Catholics 
in Germany with almost 3,500,000 expellees. 
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Many Eskimos in Camada’s arctic regions are becoming regular 
churchgoers. The Rt. Rev. Donald B. Mersh, the Anglican bishop of 
the arctic, reports that Eskimos carry their prayer books with them 
wherever they go and that churches are filled to overflowing every 
Sunday. He has held confirmation services out of doors in freezing 
weather because there was no room in the chapel for friends and 
families who came to witness the service. According to his report the 
demand for ministers and missionaries far exceeds the supply in the 
Canadian northland. 


The Moody Institute of Science laboratory in West Los Angeles, 
Calif., will release a new science-religion sound-color film, “Hidden 
Treasure,” soon. Cameramen from the Moody Institute spent eighteen 
months in catching the wonders of the universe in remote places for 
a pictorial record of the strange phenomena of nature. This is the 
fifth film in a series on “Sermons from Science.” Preceding Moody 
science-religion films are “God of Creation,” “God of the Atom,” 
“Voice of the Deep,” and “Dust or Destiny.” The United States Air 
Force is using these science-religion films as part of the servicemen’s 
character-building program. 


The general synod of the Netherlands Reformed Church has given 
final approval to a new constitution which takes the place of the 
charter which has been in effect since 1618. The new constitution 
calls for radical departures in the traditional “hands off” policy toward 
national and world affairs. Outstanding features of the new constitu- 
tion are provisions authorizing the general synod to act as spokesman 
for the Church in its relations with the State and empowering it to 
speak out on all public issues in which religious or moral considerations 
are involved. Another effect of the constitution is to give the general 
synod close supervisory powers over all church activities rather than 
limit its functions to policy making. 


A special commission of the Jerusalem Rabbinate has defined the 
limits of Sabbath walks in the Jerusalem area for observant Jews. The 
commission also defined the limits where pious Jews may walk but not 
carry things. The farthest point designated was Ain Kahim, four miles 
west of Jerusalem. 


A long chapter in the history of the Roman Catholic Church in 
India was closed when the Indian-born auxiliary bishop Valeriano 
Gracias was appointed as archbishop of Bombay to succeed the Most 
Rev. Thomas D. Roberts, an English Jesuit. This appointment is a 
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major step toward the complete “Indianizing” of the Roman Catholic 
Church in India and followed the ratification last summer of an 
agreement between Portugal and the Vatican ending the Padroado, the 
system under which the Portuguese government had rights of ecclesias- 
tical patronage in India. According to the Padroado the Vatican was 
under obligation to name a Portuguese National as archbishop of 
Bombay alternately with a British National. 


In 1949 several Catholic educators and theologians founded the 
American Mariological Society for the purpose of promoting study and 
research in Mariology. At the second annual convention in Worces- 
ter, Mass., the members were told that in the early history of the 
Roman Catholic Church the doctrine of Mary's co-redemption was 
held implicitly, but that from the 9th to the 16th century the doctrine 
developed more explicitly, especially in the writings of St. Bonaventure 
and St. Albert the Great. The “Scriptural” argument for Mary’s co- 
redemption is said to rest on the parallelism found by the early writers 
in the association between Adam and Eve, on the one hand, and Mary 
and Christ, on the other. By theological reasoning this association of 
Christ and Mary was developed to the point where it is seen to involve 
a formal co-operation by Mary in the redemptive work of Christ. 


In answer to attacks which are charging the American school systems 
of rearing religious illiterates, Dr. Herman L. Shibler, superintendent of 
Indianapolis schools, sent out several thousand questionnaires to high 
school pupils. Of the 4,195 pupils who answered the questionnaire, 
3,343 claimed membership in a church or synagog. Dr. Shibler, also 
asked those pupils who did not attend church to list their reasons for 
non-church attendance. 471 listed no reasons at all. The next largest 
group claimed they could not get out of bed early enough on Sunday 
morning. Of the remainder, 67 said they worked; 31 claimed they were 
too far from a church of their denomination or that transportation diffi- 
culties were too great; 24 asserted the services were uninteresting; 17 
had other meetings they preferred to attend; and 9 had uninterested par- 
ents or family difficulties. Only 6 claimed they had no belief in church 
nor God. Answers to the question as to what might be done to make 
church and Sunday school more attractive included the following 
responses: special youth activities, better and more interesting services 
and sermons, youth participation and leadership in the church, better 
trained and more interesting pastors, more and better music, better 
youth-adult relationships. ALEX WM. C. GUEBERT 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Miéssours. 


HERE I STAND. A Life of Martin Luther. Roland H. Bainton. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. New York-Nashville. 422 pages. $4.75. 

This is a book which everyone interested in Luther’s life and the history 
of the Reformation will read with delight. It is not a textbook — not a 
book for the beginner. The author does not take you by the hand and 
lead you, step by step, over the way Luther traveled; it is rather a large 
sketch by one who has lived in the land so long and knows it so well 
that the really significant and important points stand out and are given 
their proper evaluation. It therefore presupposes some knowledge of the 
history of Luther and of the times. The result is that numerous allusions, 
references, etc., will not carry their full value to the casual reader; e. g., 
p- 126: “Erasmus scoffed at those who to forefend the fiends trusted to 
a garment incapable of killing lice.” Moreover, it is written in terse, brief 
style— far more information offered in the book than the number of 
pages would seem to indicate. The illustrations are of special value — 
mostly cartoons widely spread at the time; and the author wisely uses them 
to point out public sentiment prevailing. 

Bainton is Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Yale 
Divinity School. He is an active member of the Society of Friends, but 
was ordained a minister of the Congregational Church. He is one of our 
country’s leading specialists in Reformation history. He knows all the 
arguments that have been dragged into the field against Luther, and he 
takes issue with them — sometimes, just in passing, in a well-placed and 
well-formed sentence, totally and satisfactorily demolishing them. True, 
at times the author’s love for brief, “catchy” phrases runs away with him; 
p. 254, in the discussion of Luther's controversy with Erasmus on free will: 
“Erasmus would rather limit the power of God than forfeit the goodness; 
Luther the reverse.” — Luther would do neither. 

Bainton’s interest is that of the honest historian: Tell the facts truth- 
fully, whether you like them or not. — His discussion of the Peasants’ War 
and Luther's part in it, of the beginning of the Lutheran State Church — 
great touchstones for the fairness of a non-Lutheran writer! —are emi- | 
nently fair and just. Only rarely does the author’s own opinion appear — , 
I think in what Mr. Bainton likes to call “unguarded moments” in 
Luther, e. g., p. 142: The figment of an implicit faith in the baby com- 
parable to the faith of a man in sleep; p.258: “One wonders whether 
Scripture was really determinative” —the author's only slighting remark 
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on Luther’s insistence on the Real Presence at Marburg. Pp. 341 ff. and 
375 ff. indicate a warm spot in the author’s heart for the Anabaptists; 
I do not think that Thomas Muenzer got quite the “raw deal” that is 
claimed in the text. Nevertheless, the author gives a fine testimony to 
Luther in this connection, p.378. The discussion of Luther’s Theses, 
p- 79 ff., is fine — stressing Luther’s chief objection: that the people were 
being taught a false way of salvation, that “huckstering” way of buying 
salvation through indulgences. —P.216: “It is futile to inquire whether 
Luther was a democrat, aristocrat, autocrat, or anything else. Religion was 
for him the chief end of man and all else peripheral.” I wholeheartedly 
support that against the usual claim of Calvinistic writers that Luther 
interfered with the development of democracy among the German people. 
The chapter on Luther’s marriage and family life is touching. On Luther’s 
vulgar language — another point that Denifle, Grisar, and Co., and some 
Protestant authors who should know better, like to harp upon! — Bainton 
has one paragraph, p.297: “Luther delighted less in muck than many of 
the literary men of his age; but if he did indulge, he excelled in this as 
in every other area of speech. The volume of coarseness, however, in his 
total output is slight. Detractors have sifted from the pitchblende of his 
ninety tomes a few pages of radioactive vulgarity. But there are whole 
volumes which contain nothing more offensive than a quotation from the 
Apostle Paul, who ‘suffered the loss of all things’ and counted them but 
dung, that he might win Christ.” 

I am sorry that I cannot stop here; but in one point the author has been 
utterly unable to understand Luther, a point so vital that it must be 
mentioned. The section on Luther’s “Enlightenment” —Bainton calls it 
“The Evangelical Experience,” pp. 60—66— cites Luther’s own words on 
the “Turmerlebnis’” — how he had come to hate the expression “the justice 
of God,” so often used by St. Paul, “because I took it to mean that justice 
whereby God is just and deals justly in punishing the unjust” and he knew 
by bitter experience that he could never satisfy this justice of God; how 
then, at the hand of Rom. 1:17, he had realized that this justice, or right- 
eousness of God (which he later on so significantly and so consistently 
translated “die Gerechtigkeit, die vor Gott gilt”), is not a righteousness 
which we have or produce, but a foreign righteousness (the perfect right- 
eousness of Christ) which God imputes to us through faith. Bainton 
quite evidently does not agree. He says that the only explanation of 
Christ’s “utter desolation” on the Cross “must be that Christ took to 
himself the iniquity of us all. He who was without sin for our sakes be- 
came sin and so identified himself with us as to participate in our aliena- 
tion.” But what does that mean for us? God “has found the reconciliation 
in the pangs of bitter death. It is not that the Son by his sacrifice has 
placated the irate Father; it is not primarily that the Master by His self- 
abandoning goodness has made up for our deficiency. It is that in some 
inexplicable way, in the utter desolation of the forsaken Christ, God was 
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able to reconcile the world to himself.” “Justification is a process of the 
sort which sometimes takes place if the judge suspends the sentence, places 
the prisoner on parole, expresses confidence and personal interest in him, 
and thereby instills such resolve that the man is reclaimed and justice 
itself ultimately better conserved than by the exaction of a pound of flesh. 
Similarly the moral improvement issuing from the Christian experience of 
regeneration, even though it falls far short of perfection, yet can be re- 
garded as a vindication of the justice of God.” “For the whole process of 
being made new Luther took over from Paul the terminology of ‘justifica- 
tion by faith.’” In the light of this I can understand how the author later 
(p.248) can speak of “justification by faith properly guarded as at 
Trent.” No, Luther understood St. Paul much better; God, purely by grace, 
has reconciled the world unto Himself by the vicarious substitutional life, 
suffering, and death of His Son, and has justified us by not imputing our 
sins to us, but through faith imputing to us the perfect righteousness of 
our Savior, Jesus Christ. That was Luther's teaching; that is the true 
Christian faith; that is the faith by which we all, including the author 
of this book, must be saved. THEO. HOYER 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES. Historical Development 
and Contemporary Problems of Religious Freedom under the Con- 
stitution. By Anson Phelps Stokes. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1950. 3 vols., 936 pages, 799 pages, 1,042 pages. $25.00. 

Students of American church history are generally agreed that one of 
the most significant contributions of American Christianity to Christian 
thought is its doctrine of the separation of Church and State. In this judg- 
ment they are joined by students of American constitutional history, who 
see in the American view of separation a unique experiment aimed at 
solving the ancient and thorny problem of how best to relate the Christian 
community to the political community around it. 

Recent developments in both the ecclesiastical and the political sphere 
have accentuated the need for a restudy of the problem of Church and 
State. The beginnings of such a restudy are before us in the definitive 
work of Stokes on Church and State in the United States. Thorough in its 
method and compendious in its scope, Stokes’ book seems destined to be 
standard in its field for a long time to come. The breadth of the work is 
such that it exceeds the scholarly competence of most reviewers, including 
this one, to pass authoritative judgment on all the data which Stokes 
presents. 

The general thesis of the book may be briefly stated as follows: Though 
there have been many significant deviations in both directions, the general 
pattern of Church-State relations in the United States may be characterized 
as one of co-operation without identification. Stokes himself terms it 
“friendly or co-operative Church-State separation” (I, xlviii) and sum- 
marizes: “It is perhaps fair to say that leaving out some of the Oriental 
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Churches and some of the Lutheran and other Churches on the continent 
under Barthian influence, there are relatively few important modern 
Churches, or Church leaders, or Christian statesmen that do not believe 
it essential that the Church not only exist, but that it imfivence the State 
ethically; yet outside the Roman Catholic Church, where there is some 
difference of opinion, there are no Churches which feel with the medieval 
theologians that the Church should control the State” (III, 711; italics his). 


To support this thesis, Stokes adduces much material from American 
history, legal and constitutional, religious and ecclesiastical. Although he 
believes that even in the United States “Lutherans have continued their 
European tradition of aloofness from any active participation as churchmen 
in the affairs of State” (I, 767), he nevertheless praises the Lutheran 
system of elementary education and asserts that “the dominant note of 
distinctive Lutheran educational policy in this country has been given by 
the Missouri Synod” (II, 675). This apparent inconsistency is related to 
his interpretation of Luther's stand on religious liberty: “the seeds of liberty 
were in some of Luther’s major teachings, although certainly not in all of 
his practices” (I, 105) —a judgment in which, interestingly enough, Franz 
Pieper concurs (Dogmatik, III, 215, note 786). 

In common with other Lutherans this reviewer would have appreciated 
a clearer statement from the author on the theological relation between 
the two kingdoms. There is an implicit tendency in Stokes to regard the 
American answer to Church-State relations as ultimate regardless of the 
theological considerations involved. But it was not his purpose to ar- 
ticulate a theology of Church-State relations. He has sought, rather, to 
document the tortuous history of those relations in America. This he has 
done in a masterly fashion. JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


DER SINN DER GESCHICHTE. By Hans Juergen Baden. Friedrich Wittig 
Verlag, Hamburg, 1948. 346 pages, 4447. $2.50. 

Perhaps the choice of the publisher is a commentary on the character 
of this book. The Friedrich Wittig Verlag deserves more than merely 
passing notice. Though Friedrich Wittig himself does not refer to his 
firm as a Christian publishing house, he aims to make it just that. His 
efforts to produce Christian literature have been recognized by Helmut 
Lindemann in the Deutsche Rundschau, Gelsenkirchen, Ruhr Verlag, 
Vol. 76, pp. 696—698. In support of his reference to the Friedrich Wittig 
Verlag as a Christian publishing house, Lindemann cites the fact that among 
other Christian writings it has also published the works of Hans Juergen 
Baden. 

The book Der Sinn der Geschichte is one of half a dozen works that 
have been published by the author. In this volume he attempts to show 
how utterly futile it is to undertake the writing of history without an 
adequate philosophy of history. He decries the hero worship of past ages 
and of more recent times, particularly that of present-day totalitarianism. 
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He regards God as the Author of history. The historian who departs from 
God as the Fountainhead of history, according to Hans Juergen Baden,’ 
describes mere shadows and phantoms. But he is still more specific. To 
him Jesus Christ is the very Center of history, because in Him God has 
revealed Himself, “for in Him dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead 
bodily.” Therefore he concludes that for the believer the meaning of 
history can find expression only with and through the appearance of Christ. 
L. W. SPITZ 


THE MAN OF Sorrows. By Albert T. W. Steinhaeuser. Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, Minneapolis, 1951. 5128. 293 pages. $2.50. 

This book, in a new and tastefully published edition, is a devotional 
manual for Passiontide. The pattern follows the familiar story of Holy 
Week in Jerusalem and Bethany and the Way of Sorrows to the Cross. 
A simple devotion contemplating the respective portion of the Passion nar- 
rative is amplified by special Collects and hymns from the devotional 
literature of the ages. The readings are timed to extend from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter Eve. Frequently the author operates with familiar 
language from Scripture and catechism, and in general the book is ad- 
mirable for shaping the personal worship and concentration upon the 
Cross of pastors and people during Lent. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


BEDSIDE DEVOTIONS. No.31. By Alfred Doerffler. Concordia Publishing 


House, St. Louis, Missouri, 1950. Set of 31 devotions, loose leaf, 
444,X6Y%. 25 cents net, postpaid. 

A beautiful pastoral spirit prevails in each of these bedside devotions. 
Pastors can well use and distribute these individual leaflets while making 
their sickcalls. Each leaflet contains a brief meditation based on a Bible 
passage and also a prayer. The leaflets are attractive also from the stand- 
point of appearance. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


WHEN LOVED ONES ARE CALLED HOME. By Herbert H. Wernecke. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 52 pages. 8144x5%. 
$ .60 each; $6.00 dozen. 

An excellent little gift book intended as a fountain of comfort and hope 
for the bereaved. In a direct and simple manner the author gathers together 
and discusses the choicest gems of Scripture truth which depicts the victory 
of the Christian over death and the grave, all this in the light of his own 
recent bereavement. Always with these meditations there is a wealth of 
pertinent verse to crystallize the thought. We are not sure just what the 
author believes concerning the communion of saints, nor do we subscribe 
to his Reformed view of Holy Communion. Aside from that, it is a most 
refreshing fountain of comfort for those who have recently stood at the 
grave of a loved one. O. E. SOHN 








